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The Fanfare and the Few 


O PUT it mildly, the principal fault we 

find with the writing of to-day is the fault 

of sententiousness. It is the besctting sin 

of our modern novels, short stories, and magazine 

articles. We have only to peruse the editorial com- 

ments in certain of our popular magazines to real- 

ize how grossly overemphasized is the significance 

of their leading contributions. Their announce- 

ments ordinarily run something like this. (We 
hardly exaggerate!.): 

“In our Next Issue: Larry Remington’s very latest epoch- 

making story, a pulsingly vital analysis of the lacerating 


agony of Mother-Love. Trains a pitiless spotlight on the 
world’s greatest problem.” 


or 
“Sara Shellby on ‘Hard-Boiled Husbands or Soft-Boiled? 


Which?’ A searching study of the Married State from an 
Entirely New Angle.” 


or 


‘“At Last! The Answer to that Tremendously Vital Ques- 
tion: Can the Average Girl Succeed on the Stage?” 

Every riddle of: existence has already been solved 
in this way by thousands of ready writers, count- 
less smug definitive answers have thus been vocifer- 
ated to every important query. The demand for 
such broad handling of the great fundamental prob- 
lems of life is characteristic of our age, and those 
who can concoct the glibbest answers reap the larg- 
est rewards. This market for “gripping” and “vital” 
comment has, indeed, made the word “significant” 
wellnigh anathema. 

Writers of fiction, for the most part unqualified 
for any form of expression save the telling of a cer- 
tain kind of ephemeral story, have been heguiled by 
Croesus into airing their views on the most important 
subjects and “saying the last word” about the most 
staggering quandaries in which the human race finds 
itself. The result has been an enormous amount 
of half-baked philosophy and heavily sentimental 
vacuousness set forth with the air of authority con- 
cerning matters that really deserve a far more seri- 
ous treatment. Propaganda for many hastily-con- 
sidered views of life, usually drenched in false sen- 
timent, is strongly to the fore. 

Consider, on the other hand, the sententiousness 
of the experimental wing, where, in the name of in- 
telligence, every manner of assault upon lucid 
firmly-knit English is constantly made. Punctuation 
and syntax, grammar and rhetoric are dynamited in 
the name of Art. Manneristic presentations of the 
printed word run the gamut even unto the gibber- 
ings of idiocy. Form is shaken to its foundations 
and we are called upon to admire all sorts of inter- 
esting ruins. In the content of many experimental 
novels and short stories emerges a new kind of sen- 
tentiousness. Without such crass and childish her- 
alding as is the portion of the first class of writing 
we have examined, a fanfare of fetich worship pre- 
cedes and accompanies the literary work of the left 
wing. And here also is distinctly bad writing, writ- 
ing inflated by the author’s sense of his own impor- 
tance, egocentrics grappling glibly with the world’s 
most ponderous problems, writers who exploit dis- 
tinctly circumscribed points of view as though they 
contained the solution for every ill to which flesh is 
heir. 

Between these two extremes a certain few short 

y writers, novelists, and critics of life and litera- 
ture progress haltingly at a level of expression that 
occasionally rises to some peak of achievement and 
proceeds commonly along the plane of good work- 
menlike writing, with a minimum of gaseous infla- 





To My Wife, Singing 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 


HIS is your hour. Plum and freesia 
Wait till you speak for them. The light 
Grows sultry, and a breath of Asia 
Sharpens the May-soft night. 


Over the centuries of slaughter 
The breath moves, bearing fitfully, 
Along a waste of bitter water 
Unsweetened by a tree, 


The ageless cry of Jewish women 
Too steeped in suffering to be shrill, 
Mixed with a laugh that fear and famine 
Tortured but could not kill. 


Now the air turns. A dark wind tramples 
The singing dust until a voice 

Calls on the stones of buried temples 
To answer and rejoice. 


The music falters; hate in armour 
Beats black drums on a copper sky; 

Death rides over the shaken murmur, 
While its last echoes die. 


But still the one voice triumphs, stronger 
Than all the suffering it endures. 
It is a lost world’s homeward hunger, 
And it is yours. 
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pomp and cocksureness signifying nothing. These 
eschew sententiousness. They, perhaps, carve only 
cherrystones, but carve them with a hard-won mas- 
tery of their craft. They are the silent workmen 
who sit within the temple and are there occasionally 
visited by profound intimations in the voice of the 
true oracle, while all the noise and fanfare after 
false gods clamors by outside. 


Interpreters of Their Age 
By Resecca WEsr 


ONCE met a lady in New York who after- 
| wards expressed herself as being deeply disap- 

pointed with the meeting, on the ground that I 
had a childish mind. As evidence she gave the 
fact that I had said in her presence that Thomas 
Hardy was a greater man than George Bernard 
Shaw. The incident gave me a severe shock, not 
only because one naturally expects to be loved by all, 
but because till that moment I had never realized 
that any fully literate person could possibly place 
Mr. Shaw above Mr. Hardy; and I still do not think 
that any artist could do so. Nevertheless, when I 
try to find precise justifications for my certainty, I 
find it hard to do so. Mr. Hardy has attained abso- 
lute beauty again and again in his prose and his verse, 
but there is a great deal to be said against him. His 
novels are of extremely unequal merit, and some of 
them (as “The Well-Beloved”) have practically no 
esthetic quality. Both they and his poetry are per- 
petually at the mercy of a certain comic lugubrious- 
ness, which at any moment may transform him from 
a vehicle of the Tragic Muse into an imaginative 
mortician. Moreover he has had very little prac- 
tical effect on the life of his time. I can think of 
no social or political problem that is any nearer its 
solution because of any illumination given by Mr. 
Hardy. Indeed I imagine that Mr. Hardy rarely 
approaches the intellectual side of life save through 
the avenue of history, which he treads in a mood 
of intense romanticism and very vague and untutored 
philosophic enquiry. 

Mr. Shaw, on the other hand, has a natural turn 
for perfection. The changeless climate of his work 
is beauty, because he cannot write prose that is not 
inhabited by radiance like crystal. When you have 
heard his wit you have heard as much as would pass 
him into immortality, and even then—to use an 
American music-hall tag that seems to me to rise to 
the realms of poetry in that its content is so much 
greater than the mere logical meaning of its words 
—“you ain’t heard the half of it, dearie.” He is 
learned in the wisdom of the heart as well as the 
head. Only fools think his genius brain-bound and 
solemn, for he has written of love as wisely as any 
living man in “Candida” and “Heartbreak House,” 
and so of religion in “Androcles and the Lion”; 
and there was never a play of lighter laughter than 
“You Never Can Tell.” Moreover he has had the 
most enormously salutory influence on his day. He 
has proved by his interventions on social and political 
discussions that no matter how fast the earth may 
whirl on its axis the pace is never so quick that one 
cannot talk sense. I do not believe that the young 
people of to-day could have borne the war, and this 
changeling that has been slipped into the cradle of 
the new Europe instead of peace, had it not been 
that Mr. Shaw had been proclaiming in their ears 
all their youth long that life was of course a muddle, 
but that there is no sport like reducing muddles to 
Incontestably a great, a very great man. 


& & & 


Nevertheless, I am sure that Thomas Hardy is the 
greater man. Contemplating him, I feel awe that 
one does not feel for the other. But I find it difficult 
to justify that emotional conviction. One must so 
certainly admit that Mr. Shaw is greater in the 
sphere of the conscious. Perhaps that indeed is the 
secret of the minute dissatisfaction with him that 
gives the advantage to Mr. Hardy in the eompari- 
son. Mr. Shaw has mobilized all his forces in the 
sphere of the conscious; he has left no energy for 


order. 
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the use of his sub-conscious mind. Now Mr. Hardy 
has as immense an energy, but he has spent very 
little of it.in the sphere of the conscious. He has 
sat apart from things, brooding on reality, and he 
has become saturated with a sense of a certain aspect 
of reality that is characteristic of our day. A cer- 
tain change has come over the race—or, rather, the 
white races—in the last century or so. If you turn 
to the portraits of our recent forbears, by Gains- 
borough, or Romney, or Reynolds, you will find 
there is something lacking in their faces which is 
present in those of nearly all men and women of 
to-day. ‘That quality is indeed something sombre; 
yet its absence cannot be ascribed to prettyfication 
on the part of artists, for even Raeburn—who was 
as sternly realist as Mr. Sargent or Mr. Augustus 
John—gives no hint of it. Were I to try to analyse 
it I should perhaps call it the power to accept tragedy: 
to recognize that tragedy is not always punishment 
from above for wrongdoing, nor a temporary hitch 
that can be mended, if a brisk prayer is forthcoming, 
by sleight of the omnipotent hand, but simply and 
finally tragedy; and that nevertheless life is a god 
to be served. It is true that this has always been 
among the secrets of the artist, but not before has it 
been common knowledge. Every man is no longer 
certain that the night will not swallow him, even 
if he has offered up sacrifices; but he feels that if it 
does the triumph will not be with the night. But 
whether or not it can be defined in a sentence, it is 
certain that it is completely expressed in the works 
of Thomas Hardy. It is the core of each of them 
that is considerable. In ““Tess of the D’ Urbervilles,” 
in “Jude the Obscure,” in “The Dynasts,” one looks 
on the face of modern man, shadowed and fortified 
by this new knowledge. 
se © 


But why should it make a man seem greater that 
he reflects the change in an age, rather than that he 
should establish himself in that changed age and 
master it by his understanding and even shape its new 
substance? It seems illogical that it should be so. 
Yet if one turns to other arts, say that of painting, 
one finds that there too the artists who are most 


hot this come oift of ex- 


conception va ascii C } 

efiect of unity; dictated as the composition was vy 
discussions at the Academia delle Arte, for they rep- 
resent the mood that came on man in that age, when 
he turned from the business of establishing young 
Europe by warfare and the heaving of serfs on the 
fields and, smiling, with lips that were thin because 
of the unbounteous living that was part of those 
hard days, gave himself up to the pursuit of this 
new entity, beauty. Fading like breath in the glass 
are Leonardo’s frescoes, and delicate to primness 
much of his work; but he tells always of a time 
when man was born again by curiosity, when as in 
the Garden of Eden he chose to bite the apple of 
Amazingly deficient in invention 
Michelangelo; but look on the statues of Morning i: 
the Medici tombs, and you will look into the eyes 
of a new world of passion. ‘This man and woman 
have the reverence for their own emotions, the para- 
doxical determination to seek their own happiness 
at the cost of no matter what tragedy, fanatical re- 
solution to use the heavy sword of the will though 
its weight breaks them, which marks the modern 
European. Mirrors these artists are, to reflect the 
snake that is the human soul as it casts its old skin 
and uncoils its body glittering with new scales in the 
sun. But always they have this quality of impres- 
It is as if this kind of art was sacramental. 
Life has entered on a new form; that is, the spirit 
that is not to be accounted for by things of this earth 
has entered upon a new incarnation, and has entered 
on the crucifixions and the resurrections, the alterna- 
tion of triumph and defeat, that is always its lot. 
The artist makes of his thought and feeling a work 
of art that is a symbol of this new reincarnation as. 
the bread and wine of the sacrament are a symbol 
of the body of Christ; and he, like the priest, gives 
it to the people, that they may remember it and not 
live thoughtlessly as the beasts. It is this priestly 
quality which gives this kind of artist his impres- 
siveness. “They must, indeed have been in a religious 
state of mind towards reality before they could 
detect the change that was coming over life around 
them. For it is the disposition of commonplace 


good and evil. 


siveness. 














people who have no reverence for reality, to deny 
that life ever changes. “You can’t alter human 
nature,” they love to say, though anthropology tells 
us how circumstances alter it constantly in space, 
and history how they have altered it constantly in 
time. They, not being brave, love to pretend that 
there is a stable universe, in which they can know 
where they are. Only the artist, who pledges him- 
self to observe and record the truth no matter what 
it be, which is to say that though the Lord slay him 
he trusts in Him, is unperturbed by the idea of 
change. 

It is always entertaining to speculate as to who 
of the younger writers are going to step into the 
places of the acknowledged great men when they 
go; and there has been a book published recently 
which hints at one who next will strike this genera- 
tion as mirroring the changing spirit of the age 
with this impressiveness, and what that change will 
be. That book is Mr. E. M. Forster’s “A Passage 
to India.” I am a little frightened lest readers on 
the American side of the Atlantic fail to appreciate 
it, for it is primarily a very conscientious study of 
a certain problem of the British Empire. It is a 
political document of the first importance; and since 
it will be filed in our archives and not yours that 
may seem against it. But note that it is full of 
passages of universal beauty, of universal interest, 
that one simply cannot compare with anything save 
the mystical poetry of Vaughan the Silurist. There 
is, for instance, the description of the caves of 
Marabar: 

They are dark caves. Even when they open towards 
the sun, very little light penetrates down the entrance 
tunnel into the circular chambers. There is little to see, 
and no eye to see it, until the visitor arrives fer his five 
minutes, and strikes a match. Immediately another flame 
rises in the depths of the rock and moves towards the 
surface like an imprisoned spirit: the walls of the circular 
chamber have been most marvellously polished. The two 
flames approach and strive to unite, but cannot, because one 
of them breathes air, the other stone. A mirror inlaid 
with lovely colors divides the lovers, delicate stars of 
pink and grey interpose, exquisite nebula, shadings fainter 
than the tail of a comet or the mid-day moon, all the 
evanescent life of the granite, only here visible. Fists and 
fingers thrust above the advancing soil—here at last is the 
skin of its body, finer than any covering acquired by the 
snimals. smoother than windless water, more voluptuous 

i -~e the flames touch one 


in, like all 


: about the 
* that wili- 
¢ motherly, 
} that is not 
comforting, which makes certain 1viuis of Indian 
mysticism terrifying to the Western mind. 

Beautiful that writing, perfectly beautiful in a 
strange way that occasionally recalls “Kubla Khan”; 
and an entirely adequate symbol. Mr. Forster pos- 
sesses the secret of all poets, which is intensity of 
perception. ‘Thinking of Eastern mysticism, he sees 
all aspects of it, and the essence of each. ‘Think- 
ing of the caves, he sees all of them, the faintest 
scratch on the polished wall of the least visited of 
them, and he remembers the most tedious whisper of 
the blind guide concerning them. Being in posses- 
sion of all the facts he can synthesize them, make 
them serve the interests of the truth at which he 
has arrived after this fullest possible consideration of 
the evidence. ‘Thus does he do with every conceiv- 
able aspect of Indian life, culminating in the superb 
trial scene, where the account of the pitiful conten- 
tions of the Anglo-Indians and the Indians is given 
its right values by the description of the man who 
pulled the punkah. He is seen at the begin- 
ning. . . 


COEd banant 


Almost naked, and splendidly formed, he sat on a raised 
platform near the back, in the middle of the central gang- 
way. . . . He had the strength and beauty that some- 
times come to flower in Indians of low birth. When that 
strange race nears the dust and is condemned as untouch- 
able, then nature remembers the physical perfection that 
she accomplished elsewhere, and throws out a god—not 
many, but one here and there, to prove to society how little 
its categories impress her. . 


He is seen atthe end. . . 


Before long no one remained on the scene of the fantasy 
but the beautiful naked god. Unaware that anything unusual 
had occurred he continued to pull the cord of his punkah, 
to gaze at the empty dais and the overturned special chairs, 
and rhythmically to agitate the clouds of descending dust. 


Apt symbol he is for the pointing of the just view 
of the contending parties, which is also the merci- 
ful view. He was beautiful because he was in the 
dust and nature plays such tricks, and he was in 
harmony with the dust and with nature. The liti- 
gants had lost their beauty, because they were trying 











to rise above the dust, to bring a higher order into 
nature. He can use the punkah-wallah so well be- 
cause he has observed him with this intensity of per- 
ception which is the result—like his choice of this 
complex and disputatious subject—of an enormous, 
an insatiable will to understand. 

It is perhaps in Mr. Forster’s possession of that 
quality that he is mirroring the change in his age. 
Was there ever, indeed, a period of the world since 
time began when humanity so simply, so purely, so 
exclusively, wished to understand? Even the Greeks 
complicated their desire for comprehension by dis- 
cussing the connection between knowledge and vir- 
tue, and later ages made no bones about wanting it 
as a basis for the most effective action. But now 
we wish to understand, apparently for the sake of 
understanding alone. The books that men read 
concerning the late war are not celebrations of its 
valors nor denunciations of its cruelty, but analyses 
of its causes. To take this novel itself as an example, 
the average Englishman was used to regard India 
with the pride of the possessor; it was desirable for 
his national prosperity that he should; but now he 
would rather understand it, and he is reading “A 
Passage to India” with avidity. It may be that this 
desire for understanding may result in an age of 
impotence. That has been the belief of the men 
of action in all ages. Few armies have not held 
that it was the duty of a good soldier to die men- 
tally in the service of his country. Yet we are safe 
in assuming that this age also is going to be glorious, 
for its celebration by its appropriate artist has the 
authentic sacramental quality. 


Murder Mysteries 
STUDIES IN MURDER. By Epmunp Lester 


Pearson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1924. $3. 
Reviewed by Wavrer MI tis 


HERE can be, it seems, a greatness as well 
grewsomeness in murders; which 

makes it all the more surprising that they 
have so seldom been studied for their literary quali- 
ties. It is a field in Which the classical method 
has been to invent fictitious murders for the sake 
of their solution; but Mr. Pearson has now described 
authentic ones for the sake of the situation, with all 
the happy and original appeal of a worker in a new 
medium. .He has produced these five experiments in 
violent death as a graphic artist might essay a series 
of sketches in red crayon, with an impressive suc- 
cess that would hardly be anticipated by a reader 
of either newspaper headlines or detective stories. 


as a 


Each of the five famous cases he has chosen com- 
bines a genuine mystery with an absorbing situation, 
and the effect is incomparably heightened by the 
fact that in all save one of them the mystery was 
never positively solved at all. “The great Borden 
case at Fall River is the perfect example. “Lizzie 
Borden,” as Algernon Blackwood remembered her, 
“who took all her clothes off before killing her 
father and mother in their sleep. . . . Though 
this was in Providence, R. I.” It was not, as a 
matter of fact, in Providence, the two old people 
were apparently not asleep, and the arresting theory 
of the murderer’s equipment was purely hypotheti- 
cal. But whatever happened, it was fully as 
dramatic as that. “Though Miss Borden was tried, 
she was acquitted; there was never any reasonable 
explanation for the crime, and what is more im- 
portant there was never any reasonable explanation 
of what must have gone on in the minds of the 
extraordinary little group in the grim Puritanical 
house on Second Street. 

All of the accounts are a little like that. There 
is the story of the barkentine “Herbert Fuller”—the 
ship in which the captain and two others were 
brutally murdered at night while the vessel was 
at sea, and in which the crew, knowing they had 
the murderer among them without knowing who 
he was, were obliged to spend seven amazing days 
together sailing her back to port. It was, indis- 
putably, a problem in psychology of an amazing 
kind; and it is in shading the fine human values 
of his situations that Mr. Pearson achieves his 
success. He sets forth his appalling subjects in a 
manner faintly reminiscent, say, of the leisured and 
allusive philosophy of Mr. A. Edward Newton; and 
we have the unique example of a book on murder 
mysteries which opens with a quotation from the 
“Masque of Anarchy” and closes with the scholarly 
apparatus of a bibliography. 
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“India’s Coral Strand” 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA. By E. M. Forsrer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1924. 


Reviewed by Henry W. NEviInson 


T IS unfortunate that the very name of India 
arouses despair or indifference in British 
hearts. Our average citizen thinks vaguely of 

a vast country inhabited by hordes of brown or 
blackish “natives,” who worship strange and im- 
proper gods, are given to atrocious mutinies and 
massacres, and would fight horribly among them- 
selves if the controlling power of England were 
withdrawn. ‘To some of us India is a field for 
missionary enterprise, to others a field for the lu- 
crative employment of our sons, to others, again, 
a market for our cotton goods, ‘There have been 
stages in our knowledge or our ignorance. ‘There 
was the stage of the “‘Nabobs,” when India was a 
dream of diamonds and gold and pearls; a country 
which we had acquired by the might of our sword 
for our own advantage, and to which no one ques- 
tioned our right. ‘There was the stage of “India’s 
coral strand”—the stage when India was to us the 
scene of widows burnt alive, madmen swinging 
themselves by hooks from poles as an act of sanc- 
tity, and worshippers flinging themselves beneath the 
bloody wheels of Juggernaut; from which abomina- 
tions only English missionaries could save them. 
In that stage I was brought up, but about thirty 
years ago it was succeeded by the Kipling stage, 
when India was seen revealed as the home of in- 
comprehensible “natives” and  jungley 
dominated for their own good by the British sons 
of “The Blood,” who spent their time in deeds of 


beasts, 


amazing courage and thé seduction of each other’s 
wives. 
- - = 
At each stage our conception was entirely false- 
“coral strand” of India, where, I be- 
lieve, not a bead of coral could be found. And 


as false as the 


so it came about that, as each stage passed, most 
of our people felt a chill of despair or indifference 
When 
“the man in the street” sees a column of news 
from India in his mornistg paper, he hastily turns 
the page to a full-blooded murder in Eastbourne or 
the suburbs. ‘Till quite lately, a debate on India 
in the House of Commons was taken as a signal 
for a members’ holiday, like the Derby Day. India 
has become a subject passing the wit of “the man 
in the street.” Surely we must be content to leave 
it to our experts—our well-paid Viceroy, our 
Lieutenant Governors, our Collectors and Commis- 
sioners, our trustworthy police, or, if the worst 
came to the worst, our gallant British troops, which 
are maintained in the country at India’s expense, 
and for her benefit. Are not our Judges a marvel 
of Justice? Is not our Indian Civil Service the 
wonder of the world? 

That was the ordinary attitude of this country 
while I was in India during the period known as 
“The Unrest.” But lately I have noticed some 
small change in opinion. It has been caused partly 
by the general upheaval of all traditions and ideas 
since the Great War; partly by the growing insis- 
tence of Indians themselves, as seen by the present 
delegation of Srinivasa Sastri and other leaders who 
are now in London with Dr. Annie Besant; but 
chiefly by the widéspread horror at the Amritsar 
massacre about five years ago, the shameful speeches 
about it in the debate in the House of Lords, and 
what appears to me the still greater shame of the 
methods and judgment in the recent libel action 
upon that very point brought by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer against Mr. Sankaran Nair, one of the 
most eminent and moderate of Indian statesmen. 
And now, just at what our scientific novelists call 
“the Psychological Moment,” comes this book of 
Mr. E. M. Forster, long recognized as one of our 
best and most thoughtful writers, not only of 
fiction. 

Certainly the book is fiction of a kind. It may 
be called a novel, for it is an imaginary story with 


when the name of India was mentioned. 


a carefully devised and elaborated plot, a certain 
amount of (not thank 
heaven! ), a beginning, a middle, and an end, like 


“love interest” much, 


all works of imaginative art. At its climax the 





story even becomes exciting—all the more “intrigu- 
ing” (if one must use that tiresome French word) 
because the heart of the mystery is never precisely 
explained. Just as a story it is excellent, being writ- 
ten with all the humor and irony of style that one 
expects from its distinguished author. Humor, irony, 





significant. 


om 





and sympathy are, in fact, his distinctions, and I 
could only question his dubious use of the pronoun 
“the,” which often leaves me in doubt what “he” 


is referred to. The use is so frequent that I sup- 


pose it is intentional, but it puzzles a careful reader 


like myself, and is repeatedly driving him back to 


solve a problem that should not exist. 


But the story, though fine and full of characters 
finely suggested, is not the vital or most significant 
part of the work. It is the picture of Anglo-Indian 
life and character on the one side, and of Indian 
life and character on the other that is vital and 
I have read many volumes written 
from both sides. At one time I knew both the 
missionary books and the Kipling books almost by 
heart. Since then I have travelled far and wide 
through India, and have consorted with Anglo- 
Indians of all ranks, and with Indians of all castes 
and classes. But I have never known so accurate, 
so penetrating, and so sympathetic an account of 
these divergent characters and lives as this. It is 
sympathetic with both sides. On the one hand 
we are shown the British official in all his real 
glory—devoted to his routine, inflexible in what he 
thinks justice, above suspicion of corruption, toil- 
ing almost incessantly upon work for which he re- 
ceives no thanks, no recognition; separated from 
his wife, who must go to the hills or “home,” and 
from his children who must be brought up far away 
in England; fairly paid but obliged to spend largely, 
unknown in his own country, and in the end 
destined, if he survives the fevers and the heat, to 
spend an old age upon the golf links or in the 


——— 


E. M. FORSTER 


sanatoria of Cheltenham and Harrowgate. I have 
known these people well, and, on my word, there 
is no class of mankind that I admire more. So 
calm they are in the midst of perpetual dangers, 
so dignified in behavior, and so silent. 

That side of our British workers Mr. Forster 
shows us, but he also shows us the other—the stiff 
aloofness, the pride refusing intercourse with “na- 
tives,” the contempt, especially for the “educated 
Indian,” the degrading use of spies—an abomina- 
tion from which even I suffered much when I was 
in India. We are shown also the occasional out- 
bursts of insensate and unreasoning passion, especi- 
ally in the case of the Anglo-Indian women, who 
are our stiffest obstacle in attempting any friendly 
intercourse with the Indian peoples. As an Indian 
says in the book, an Englishman comes out intend- 
ing to be a gentleman, but is told it will not do. 
It is the women who tell him so. It may take two 
years to make him like every one else, but it 
takes only six months for a woman. And so with 
time—and not a long time—the state of mind is 
reached depicted in the two following paragraphs: 

Nothing enrages Anglo-India more than the lantern of 
reason if it is exhibited for one moment after its extinction 
is decreed. All over Chandrapore that day the Europeans 
were putting aside their normal personalities, and sinking 
themselves in their community. Pity, wrath, heroism filled 
them, but the power of putting two and two together was 
annihilated. r 
Or again, when women .are discussing the same 
incident—the wrongfully imagined assault upon an 
English girl by a “native”— 

“T say there’s not such a thing as cruelty after a thing 


like this.” 
“Exactly, and remember it afterwards, you men, You’re 
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weak, weak, weak. Why they ought to crawl from here to 
the caves on their hands and knees whenever an English- 
woman’s in sight, they oughtn’t to be spoken to, they ought 
to be spat at, they ought to be ground into the dust; we’ve 
been far too kind.” 


That is the spirit which makes Amritsar mas- 
sacres, and afterwards glories in them, and gets up 
subscriptions for the agent. It is an illustration of 
what I myself wrote from India some years ago: 


5 


The deterioration of a new-comer who has been sent 
out with the usual instincts of our educated classes in favor 
of politeness and decency, is often as unconscious as it is 
rapid. The pressure of his social surroundings is almost 
irresistible. If he does not wish to cut himself off alto- 
gether from the society and amusements of his own people, 
he will be driven to conform to the code of 
established among them. 


insolence 


Set such a man to govern the Indian peoples, 
among whom reverential manners and deferential 
politeness are ingrained by birth—imaginative peo- 
ples, sensitive to slights, but always tempted to 
cringe and to flatter and bribe the man in power, 
and then what a degeneration of two great races, 
British and Indian, is likely to ensue! ‘That is the 
root problem of India now, and I have never seen 
it so plainly stated as in this discerning story of 
manners and characters opposed. 

For Mr. Forster does not deal only with the 
weakness of our British nature when placed in so 
unnatural India. He sh 
the weakness of the Indian too—his tend 
break down and sob, his habit of 
into futile discussions when the moment c: 


a position as in 
wander 


action, his want of persistence, his readiness to sub- 
mit to orders, his fanatical unreason, and above all 
his suspicion of every Anglo-Indian action whether 
As to the “efficiency” that Lord Cur- 
zon preached for India, one of the 
story admits they have not got it: 


good or bad, 


Indians in th 


“We can’t codrdinate, we can’t coédrdinate, it only comes 
to that. We can’t keep engagements, we can’t catch trains. 
What more than this is the so-called spirituality of India?” 

Moslems and Hindus are mingled in the story, 
and we are shown the marked difference in charac- 
ter, though there is no hostility, and little boasted 
superiority of the one form of religion over the 
other. That is one of the 
for the descriptive style of a quiet and discerning 
eye, I may quote the following picture of an Indian 
eventide as all who have lived in India know it: 


2 
author’s triumphs, and 


The promontory was covered with lofty trees, and the 
fruit-bats were unhooking from the boughs and making 
kissing sounds as they grazed the surface of the tank; 
hanging upside down all the day, they had grown thirsty. 
The signs of the contented Indian evening multipled; frogs 
on all sides, cow-dung burning eternaily; a flock of belated 
hornbills overhead, looking like winged skeletons as they 
flapped across the gloaming. 
but not sadness; a compromise had been mac 
destiny and desire, and even the heart 


There was death in the air, 


between 


f man acquiesced. 


Stories of Our Past 


OLD NEW YORK. By Eprru Wuarrron. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1924. $5. 


Reviewed by Henry Serpe, Canpy 


RS. WHARTON’S four long short stories 
of old New York have been published for 
some time, but since two of them are of 

remarkable technical excellence, and the group a 
tour de force of historical re-creation, they must 
have notice, even if belated, in The Saturday Review. 

Admirers of the author of “The Age of Inno- 
cence” have by now read the first story “False 
Dawn,” and differed as to its merits. They have 
read that chronicle of a friendship between a 
sportsman and a genius, “The Spark,” where the 
fire flashes between two like characters, otherwise 
insulated, and this story they have not much ap- 
proved, probably because, like some of Sherwood 
Anderson’s themes, it is a difficult topic not finally 
grasped. ‘They have agreed as to the high merits 
of “New Year’s Day” and “The Old Maid.” 

In a review of a book already much discussed, 
a reviewer may be allowed to talk pure technique. 
“New Year’s Day,” as a piece of sheer virtuosity, 
equals “Ethan Frome,” although it lacks the solemn 
power of that masterpiece of the American short 
story. The situation is of a faithless wife who 
deceives for cause a helpless husband. The problem 
is to make her faithless for his salvation—an old 
theme of melodrama—and yet conduct her story 
as in life—not melodrama—it might have happened 
and might have been revealed. The difficulty is 
a real one, a tempting one for a skilful artist, and 
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Mrs. Wharton has bettered her opportunity. The 
story is touching, the heroine has the quality of 
one who has learned to be good by the cynical way. 
The skill displayed by the writer was essential to 
keep the values of the story subtly but unmistakably 
different from melodrama. 

“The Old Maid” has been the most appreciated 
of this group of stories; and indeed its portrayal 
of fierce maternity is a contribution to psychological 
fiction, and its study of the suppressions of New 
York Victorianism, another claim for Mrs. Whar- 
ton as the best social historian of her native city. 
It, too, is technically difficult and technically ex- 
cellent; but I prefer the milder “False Dawn,” as 
one who likes best either a chef d’auvre of virtu- 
osity or a simple chronicle simply told. “False 
Dawn” contains by implication the history of the 
timid zstheticism of «xsthetic America amid bustle 
and brashness. The youth who acquires Italian 
primitives before they are fashionable is faced down 
by his mob, yet sticks by them, pathetically ineffec- 
tive. His earnestness, his lack of self-confidence; 
the exploiters who profit by his heritage which has 
profited him nothing but resolution and pain: all 
this is an allegory, if you please, in the Hawthorne 
manner, of the taste for beauty in America. ‘The 
story was easy to tell if you knew it, though not 
easy to tell as Mrs. Wharton has told it. I like 
“False Dawn” immensely. I admire “The Old 
Maid” and “New Year’s Day.” 

The dating of these stories in the 40’s, 50’s, 60’s, 
and 70’s seems a little adventitious, but their joint 
title “Old New York,” is just. They are better 
read as a group than read singly. An atmosphere 
accompanies them. We shall begrduge from now 
on Paris, Italy, London in Mrs. Wharton’s stories. 
She can evoke our own past age of heroic innocence, 
She should be urged to send her imagination home 
more often; to keep it South of Forty-Second 
Street; unless indeed she has lurking another 
memory of the Berkshires, a second “Ethan Frome.” 


They Say 


TALK. By Emante N. Sacus. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by Witt1Am Lyon PHELPs 


HIS is the first novel by Mrs. Sachs, but 

it will not be the last. It is an extremely 

good book, not merely in its subtle and 
ironical characterization, although that is its chief 
claim to goodness, but in the development of the 
fable. It is an interesting tale of the degradation of 
married life, of the grotesque stupidity of the older 
generation and the reckless insolence of the younger, 
of the deterioration of the human soul as it de- 
velops backward, of social conditions in a small, 
prosperous American town, where, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Birdwood, who is hardly more than a 
shadow, there is not a single man or women whom 
one can respect, admire, or love. As this must be 
a true picture of life in Kentucky, how glad I am 
to be a damned Yankee! 

Sinclair Lewis is one of the most germinal writers 
of our day; and future historians of literature will 
have to reckon with him. 

There is no place like home; is there any other 
place for woman? It is a curious and perhaps signi- 
ficant fact that synchronously with this novel should 
appear Dorothy Canfield’s ““The Home-Maker.” It 
is inconceivable that there should have been collu- 
sion; but in both novels the woman finds hell in 
house-work, and heaven in a store. The difference 
is that in “Talk” the heroine unfortunately leaves 
the store, where she was happy and successful, and 
devotes herself to cooking and dusting, which she 
eventually masters at the price of her soul; in “The 
Home-Maker,” the heroine comes out of the kitchen, 
and fulfils her destiny in a department store, where 
every day in every way she gets better and better. 

Mrs. Sachs’s story begins as I like to have a story 
begin, that is, it begins. No introductory para- 
graphs of description, no cry of an infant in a 
nursery who reaches a rational age on page 276, 
but—“Everybody in Merville was worried about 
Delia Morehouse.” 

The first three words give the key to the whole 
composition. “Everybody in Merville”—thers you 
have the villain of the drama. In such a collec- 
tion of deformed minds, where the openly vulgar 
rejoice in their vulgarity and the professedly pious 
are hypocrites, there is no need of any mephisto- 
phelian individual; the evil spirit has entered into 





the whole herd. Talk—talk—talk! the talk of the 
town is the governing force; it is an example of 
pure democracy, where nobody is safe. Delia More- 
house—is the second syllable of her family name 
allegorical? —is ruined, not like Mr. Walpole’s hero, 
by the clever talk of a sinister politician; no, she is 
ruined by “they say,” by the blighting fear of uni- 
fied whispers, as collective and as irresistible as 
the waves of the sea. 

Delia, left alone and penniless, had a lovely face, 
but it was not her fortune; if she had been ugly, 
she might not have failed. She was brought up to 
do nothing, and her cooking was a tragic farce in 
three acts. She inherited a deficit in the shape of 
a bookstore, and by reopening this dusty tomb, she 
discovered the only talent she possessed. She found 
the work for which nature had fitted her, and like 
most people who do one thing extremely well, she 
found brilliant happiness in doing it. But she fell 
in love with a young fathead, whose ambition was 
negated by a genius for the inopportune. The days 
of her engagement were occupied by a fierce mental 
struggle between her infatuation for him and her 
even deeper love for the store. She wished natur- 
ally to enjoy both—and there was only one obstacle 
—Talk. People in Merville said it was not decent 
for a married woman to have any occupation except 
housework. Woman’s place was in the home. Her 
husband would be the laughing-stock of the town 
if he allowed his wife to earn money, although he 
was notoriously incapable of earning any himself, 
and she was an ideally bad cook. Instinctively she 
knew she was right and “they” were wrong; but 
“they” were too much for her, and she made the 
fatal decision of attempting to become a Hausfrau. 

At this point began the decay and degradation of 
her body and soul, and the story, while depressing, 
gains steadily in interest and value. 

The town eventually became anointed with oil, 
but it showed no sign of consecration. It developed 
a country club, after the pattern of Joseph Herges- 
heimer; and the women enlarged their spheres, with- 
out developing their minds. 

From Delia, the stupid and soggy mother, and 
Page, the fatuously grandiose father, came Janice, a 
pure flame of intelligence and independence. Her 
intense awareness of herself and the capacity of her 
parents keeps her in the midst of voluptuous promis- 
cuousness, as chaste as Euclid. Duets in automobiles 
and post-terpsichorean swimming-parties stimulate 
only her mind. When Delia remonstrates, this 
terrible child replies, 





“Now, mother, I reckon we'll have to go through with 

this once and for all. Don’t you ever worry about me. 
Your little Janice is just about as helpless as a royal Bengal 
tiger.” 
Janice is in style: her figure is boyish, and she says 
damn. What is unusual about her is brains, and 
where she got them would puzzle even the late 
Francis Galton. She takes a fellowship in mathe- 
matics at Johns Hopkins, and departs. However, 
I think she is mistaken in swearing that she will 
never desert quarternions. I think she will desert 
them for quaternions. 

Although the author keeps out of her story, the 
moral shrieks from its pages. Gorki said one could 
not read Chekhoff’s objective tales, without hearing 
the author saying, “It is shameful of you to live 
like that.” So this novel really has the same motive 
as an evangelist; to convict us of sin. 


The Other That Hides 


ORNAMENTS IN JADE. By ArrHur Macuen. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 


Reviewed by Witt1am Rose BENET 


HE delicate and strange fancies of Arthur 
Machen are beautifully apparelled in the 
type of this thin volume. 

This is a limited edition of one thousand, the 
book being designed by T. M. Cleland, printed 
under his supervision by the Pynson Printers, and 
every copy autographed by the author. The con- 
tent—there are ten short pieces in all—piques the 
interest with such titles as “The Turanians,” 
“Witchcraft,” “Torture,” and “The Holy Things.” 
One reads with an admiration for Machen’s caress- 
ing touch upon language. Here is a lapidary and 
a musician of words. As for the queer beliefs and 
the peculiar, twisted intelligence that peer cut be- 


tween the words—they engender impatience and_ 


sometimes even a faint disgust. One is often not 
at all sure of the meaning, or sure that the author 











was sure. Machen is fond of using the word 
“hieroglyphic” and these incidents he describes are 
for the most part in his own particular hieroglyphic. 
Except that a certain tendency seems to emerge 
clearly. What emerges is not altogether pleasant; 
what seems to underlie ““The Ceremony” and “Mid- 
summer”—even “The Idealist”—is a strain of pro- 
nounced sadism. In “Torture” is described an alto- 
gether unwholesome schoolboy whose _half-witted- 
ness is possessed of an idea. He makes knives out 
of bits of bottle and nooses out of bits of rope and 
invites a little girl of twelve to the beechwood. 
He says he has invented a new game. The little 
girl is not afraid of him and gives him a spontaneous 
kiss, at which his intention to torture her breaks 
down and he falls to the ground blubbering. Here 
is simple pathological tragedy. But we wonder why 
Machen should waste his artistic skill upon it. 

Neither “Witchcraft,” “The Idealist” nor “The 
Ceremony” do we wholly understand. The author 
is an ellipsist. His intention is evidently to startle 
us to horror. With this particular reader he did 
not succeed. Whatever inferences may be drawn 
from these stories would be inferences of the 
monstrous. What form of the monstrous, we can- 
not ourselves divine. But so elliptical are they that 
none become definite enough either to make our 
hair stand on end or our stomach turn. In the last 
story of the book Machen refers to an author, who 
sees a vision in Holborn, and the author is disgusted 
with his art. ' “It was nonsense, he had found out 
a clever trick and had made the most of it, and it 
was over.” In these sketches we feel that Machen 
has found out a clever trick and made the most 
of it. But he has so much more than the trick; 
he has the gift of language! So we are impatient 
with him for this use of it. The inference to be 
drawn from “Midsummer” for instance would be 
nonsense; namely, that all the simple girls of an 
English countryside are led to the great wood under 
the moon at midnight by some abhorrent natural 
magic. But Machen’s fancy is fond of playing 
with such ideas, In “Nature” he tells his friend of 
a vision of the lost Roman world that he is so 
fond of, and his friend, who must have been a 
psychoanalyst, tells him “perhaps without knowing, 
you have told me the story of a wonderful and 
incredible passion.” ‘This seems to us hopelessly je- 
june, and spoils for us the description of the vision, 
in many ways very beautiful. Yet there is no doubt 
that Machen’s obsessions and inhibitions color 
feverishly all these stories. He does not live in 
reality. In “Psychology” an author spends the day 
registering all the secret thoughts of the day, “the 
senseless furies, the foul monsters that his heart 
has borne, the maniac phantasies that he had har- 
boured.” And, in the end, he muses, “we lead two 
lives, and the half of our soul is madness, and half 
heaven is lit by a black sun. I say I am a man, 
but who is the other that hides in me?” 

There is truth in that, but it is also certain that 
there is great silliness in it. It is introversion at 
its most tragic. What Machen retains, of course, 
is a diseased intensity of belief in mortal sin. “That 
is what is the matter with him. He sees horrors in 
the daylight that are certainly not apparent to 
the healthy intelligence. 

“Ornaments of Jade” might have appeared in 
the Nineties with much more serious acceptance than 
it can hope to obtain to-day. Our age is too rational- 
istic—if not rational. Yet Machen’s gift of words 
remains; and even where we feel that he wastes his 
time most absurdly we acknowledge the luminous 
certainty of his phrase and line. But we could 
dispose with a good deal of the “abracadabra.” 
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Critic and Poet 


THE WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
New Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1924. 12 vols. 


Reviewed by ARNoLD WHITRIDGE 


N ONE of those intimate family letters, which 
Matthew Arnold never expected to be pub- 
lished, he ventured to prophesy that he would 

have his day in English poetry as Tennyson and 
Browning had had theirs. ‘The remark has been 
pounced upon by some critics as illustrative of 
Arnold’s overweening conceit. The appearance of 
a new edition, thirty-six years after his death, sug- 
gests that his optimism was perhaps not so fantastic 
as the critics would have us believe. ‘Tennyson has 
recently been the victim of two biographers, Mr. 
Harold Nicholson and Mr. Hugh Fausset, who each 
in his own way, has, vastly enjoyed stripping off 
layers of Victorian eylogy. Browning has so far 
been spared the attentions of the candid friend, but 
if we may judge by the apparent inactivity of Brown- 
ing Societies he too is passing under a shadow. With 
Matthew Arnold the case is rather different. Never 
having known widespread popularity his reputation 
has had nothing to lose. 

The present edition in twelve volumes contains 
all of Arnold’s poetry and most of the prose. Some 
readers including the reviewer would willingly ex- 
change some of the poetry, particularly that stillborn 
tragedy “Merope,” for another volume of essays. 
It seems a pity not to have included A French Eton 
or the excellent Inaugural Address in the Chair of 
Poetry at Oxford on The Modern Element in 
Literature. Furthermore,,we are inclined to think 
that the admirably lucid feports on the curriculum 
in French and German schools are of more general 
interest than the faded polemics of “God and the 
Bible” and “Literature and Dogma.” Considering 
the modern interest in education it it strange that this 
part of Matthew Arnold’s work should never have 
been republished. Charles Lamb is said to have re- 
marked that his real works would be found in the 
official reports of the East India Company. In the 
same way Matthew Arnold was only a poet or a 
critic in his spare moments. By profession he was a 
painstaking school inspector who, in spite of the 
daily round and trivial task, maintained an extra- 
ordinarily lofty conception of the dignity of edu- 
cation. While Gladstone and his fellow Liberal: 
were haggling over Ireland or the extension of the 
franchise, Matthew Arnold insisted that the first 
step on the road to reform was the education of the 
middle and lower classes. More and more the im- 
portance of education affected everything that he 
wrote, He devoted the better part of his active life 
to preaching the gospel in the wilderness of 
Philistia. 

Not long ago the president of a college in a small 
town invited a number of the leading citizens to 
give him an idea as to what they expected a college 
graduate to know when he came to them to apply 
for a position, 
business men would have warmed the heart of 
Matthew Arnold, All of them were at least agreed 
on what they did not want. The banker implored 
the president not to offer courses in banking; he could 
do that very well himself. The lawyer advised 
against undergraduate courses in law; there was 


plenty of opportunity to study law in the law schools, 


The business man insisted that a knowledge of filing, 
however profound, was completely immaterial, as 
his stenographers already performed that useful 
office to his complete satisfaction. And so it went, 
The captains of industry, without being intentionally 
high-brow, were voicing the sentiments of Matthew 
Arnold. They may have been at a loss for construct- 
ive suggestions but they were obviously groping for 
a sound general education, Arnold believed that 
the classics provided the best foundation. He also 
advocated the compulsory study of English Litera- 
ture, which was then regarded as hardly a fit subject 
for the school curriculum, and, among other things, 
a course in Nature Study. If we omit the classics, 
Matthew Arnold’s insistence on a cultural as op- 
posed to a technical education has very generally 
carried the day. He knew sooner than most of his 
contemporaries that democracy could never flourish 
in a community where each trade had its own special 
academy. As long as merchant tailors or licensed 
victuallers demanded of education immediate prac- 
tical results, the middle class would continue to suf- 
fer from arrested mental development. The mod- 


The answer to these hard-headed: 


ern neglect of classical studies, lamentable as it 
would be to him, does not affect the underlying pur- 
pose of education. It only renders the wide lumin- 
ous view of the past and the present, that he con- 
sidered so essential, more difficult to achieve. 
Posterity has decided that Arnold’s avocations, 
poetry and literary criticism, are of more permanent 
interest than the task of educating the British public, 
to which he gave himself so unsparingly. Con- 
fronted once more with “Sohrab and Rustum,” 
“The Scholar-Gipsy,” and the “Essays in Criticism” 
the old question, which has never yet been satisfac- 
torily answered, again arises. Is it Arnold the poet 
or Arnold the critic that we chiefly value? If one 
has to be relegated to the attic which shall it be? 
It is significant that, though there is no unanimity 
of opinion, every man who has written about 
Matthew Arnold (and what modern critic has not at 
some time perpetrated an essay upon him? ) has a de- 
cided preference. Sir Walter Raleigh was convinced 
that the poetry would outlive the literary criticisrn. 
Mr. Stuart Sherman, whose “Matthew Arnold and 
How to Know Him” has supplanted all previous at- 
tempts at biography, is too cautious to allow himself 
a categorical statement, but we suspect that he would 
vote for the criticism everytime. Professor Saints- 
bury on the other hand declares for the poetry. 
There is nothing inexplicable about this disparity 
of opinion. Arnold’s verse and prose will never 
satisfy the same person. Much has been said about 





MATTHEW ARNOLD 


the classicism of his poetry and indeed no one can 
deny the influence of Homer in “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” or of Theocritus in “The Scholar-Gypsy.” 
In spite of its austerity, however, the chief character 
istic of his poetry seems to us an essentially romantic 
melancholy. Matthew Arnold felt this so strongly 
himself that he would never have reprinted ‘fEmpe- 
docles on Etna” but for Browning’s insistence. The 
yearning for something in the world that no longer 
exists, for an atmosphere of serenity too hazy to be 
defined, pervades the whole body of his poetry. We 
see it principally in the elegiac poems, but it recurs 
in “Tristram and Iseult” and in that universal favor- 
ite, “The Forsaken Merman.” There is a certain 
type of mind that recoils from Arnold’s persistent 
rejection of his own time. “What does the age 
want with fragments of Antigone?” complained one 
of his first reviewers, and the sentiment has been re- 
‘echoed by many others. This quality of wistfulness, 
which either attracts or repels, is hardly to be found 
in all Arnold’s literary criticism. Except for a few 
passages on Oxford, and the celebrated description 
of Cardinal Newman in the Essay on Emerson, 
there is no suggestion of the uncertainty and the 
regret which haunt the best of his poetry. Arnold, 
the critic, knows exactly what he wants. For that 
reason if for no other his prose inspires confidence 
while his poetry so often engenders despair. 

Let us glance for a moment at the first series 


enough to accommodate all the facts. 
a friend, well read in German literature, volun- 
teered further information about Heine, which 
threatened the design of his essay, Arnold courteous- 
ly but firmly declined to avail himself of the offer. 


to say the last word upon any subject. 


of these essays is the one on Shelley. 
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of the “Essays in Criticism,” a volume upon which 
Arnold’s fame as a critic may well stand or fall. 
Each essay is as definite, as clear-cut as the figures 
in a stained glass window. When Matthew Arnold 
writes about the literary influence of Academies or 
the difference between pagan and medizval re- 
ligious sentiment he does not beat around the en- 
virons of the subject. 


He begins, like the master 


builder of one of the great cathedrals, with a large 
conception, to which all subsequent decoration is 
rigorously subordinated. 
drawbacks. 


The method may have its 
Sometimes the thesis is not spacious 
Once when 


In his defense we need only call attention to the 
meaning of the word essay. Arnold never pretended 
That was 
not his ambition. He sought rather to pick out what 
he considered most significant, to play the light of his 
intelligence upon it and to submit the result to the 


attention of his readers. 


It was only in the second series of “Essays in 


Criticism” that Matthew Arnold betook himself to 


English literature. Unfortunately the most quoted 


A ref 


to the Wordsworth perhaps the most satisfyi 
all Arnold’s critical estimates, will hardly kiss 
spark of recognition, while every school-boy auows 


ac: 


his “ineffectual angel.” Shelley enthusiasts have 
long been in the habit of discharging volleys of 
indignation upon this one little essay without bother- 
ing to answer Arnold’s criticism. We believe that 
Mrs. Campbell, author of that entrancing book 
“Shelley and the Unromantics,” 
to examine Matthew Arnold’s point of view dis- 


is the first person 


passionately. Without for a moment agreeing with 
Arnold’s arraignment of Shelley’s poetry Mrs. 
Campbell remarks the fundamental similarity bet- 
ween the two. 

Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable shade, 
says Matthew Arnold, and the lines are equally ap- 
plicable to both poets. ‘To take a widely different 
instance, Arnold complains that Shelley fails to 
achieve natural magic in his expression—the very 
fault that is so often found in his own poetry! 

If the author of “Thyrsis” and the author of 
““Adonais” have much in common how comes it 
that Arnold is so severe upon Shelley’s Muse? The 
explanation lies in the difference, already mentioned, 
between Arnold the poet and Arnold the critic. The 
poet aspired like Shelley towards some mystical 
golden age that can never come again. Shelley’s 
béte noire was authority, political, social or religious, 
It does not seem likely that mankind will ever 
throw off, nor indeed does it want to throw off, the 
restricting influences that he branded so confidently 
as tyranny. In the same way Matthew Arnold dee 
plored the increasing “busyness” of the world, the 
thoughtless vitality existing for its own sake with 
no worthy purpose behind it. 

We see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die, 
And again the meaningless activity that Arnold 
dreaded is more and more coming to pags. 

Tt can hardly be denied that Arnold’s poetry 
shows a lack of sympathy with the age in which his 
lot was cast, Needless to say this lack does not affect 
its hold upon our imagination, In his prose, however, 
and particularly in his literary criticism, he was ¢g- 
sentially of his time if not actually in advance of it, 
Sir William Watson has called him a worldling, 
and if by that is meant one intensely interested in 
the life going on around him, the stricture is emji- 
ently just. It was the worldling that complained 
of Shelley’s lack of substantiality, and that enun- 
ciated the doctrine that the end and aim of all litera- 
ture was a criticism of life. And more important 
than that, it was the worldling, or shall we say the 
man of the world, who pointed the way for the 
literary criticism of the future. 

The criticism I am really concerned with . . . re. 
gards Europe as being, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, 


one great confederation, bound to a joint action and work- 
ing to a common result. 


There speaks the genuine prophet in Matthew 
Arnold, the one critic in the English language who 
speaks not primarily for poets or students of litera- 
ture but for the whole civilized world. 
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Two British Dramatists 
OF VENICE. 


London: 


THE MASQUE 
DUNNING GRIBBLE. 
1924. 

THE SCENE THAT WAS TO WRITE IT- 
SELF. London: The same. 

WAT TYLER. By Hatcorr Grover. Blooms- 

1924. 

THE KING’S JEWRY. 

HAIL CAESAR! 


Reviewed by RicHARD ALDINGTON 


By GEORGE 
Ernest Benn. 


bury Press. 
The same. 


The same. 


HERE are few experiences so useful to a 

reviewer as to break out of his own circle 

of interests and explore elsewhere. ‘There 
is an idea—which is probably an unjust one—that 
the contemporary British dramatists are very dull 
dogs, that when they are not flattering vulgar 
taste or imitating Mr. Bernard Shaw and Chekoff, 
they are so intolerably affected as to be unreadable 
and unplayable. After a slight excursion into a 
domain about which I was inexcusably ignorant, I 
have carried off the plays of Mr. Gribble and Mr. 
Glover and the conviction that if most of the 
London theatres produce rather dreary stuff the 
fault is not entirely with the dramatists. The 
audience for new plays by promising authors is a 
very small and very and, unfor- 
tunately, the indispensable experience of seeing his 
plays performed is most difficult for a young British 
dramatist to obtain. It is pleasant to learn that a 
society has recently been formed in London to give 
young dramatists this experience. But one society 
is not enough and the only genuine solution of the 
difficulty would be the creation of numerous ama- 
teur dramatic societies, such as exist in America 
and once existed in 18th century France. The 
best method of understanding an art is to try to 
practice it oneself. 

Mr. Gribble and Mr. Glover have both been 
played in England, but neither has been played 
nearly as much as his plays deserve. Both writers 
are original and have produced work which is dif- 
ferent from what one would have expected. Mr. 
Gribble’s outlook is as unlike that of a conventional 
Englishman as one could imagine. His comedies 
are witty, genuinely witty, quite without that dread- 
ful affectation which passes for wit among that 
ever-increasing number of government clerks who 
persist in importuning the public with the jargon 
of Whitehall. Both Mr. Gribble’s comedies are 
gentle and humorous satires on British character 
and manners from the point of view of an enlight- 
ened cosmopolitan. The 18th century was the 
great epoch of this sort of comedy and, though Mr. 
Gribble is essentially a modern, there is something 
of the 18th century honnéte homme about his work 
which is wholly delightful. 

“The Masque of Venice” has a double theme; it 
gives the contrast between Latin galanterie of the 
refined sort and Anglo-Saxon romanticism with its 
odd mixture of primitive instinct and moralizing af- 
fectation; and there is the satire on British types. 
The comedy occasionally verges on farce but the 
characters are all clear and coherent. There are 
Egeria and Don Pedro, admirable if a little fanci- 
ful embodiments of cosmopolitan tolerance and ac- 
complishment; there is Mumford, a successful 
English novelist noisily emancipating himself from 
middle-class English ideas and at the same time their 
complete embodiment, providing plenty of amuse- 
ment for Don Pedro and Egeria. There is a very 
wicked sketch of the unquenchable lady-novelist in 
Mrs. Weir, who is a masterpiece of self-humbug; 
and there is the farcical character of Cazeneuve, 
who believes he is descended from Casanova and an 
erring puritan maid and suffers from the dual per- 
sonality inherited from this singular and disparate 
ancestry. Finally, there are a literary English 
Clergyman and his bride “doing” Venice and writ- 
ing their “impressions” of Italy (carefully mugged 
up beforehand from Ruskin) during a fortnight’s 
tour. Mr. Gribble makes plenty of fun for us with 
this odd collection of characters before he rings 
down the curtain on the last act. 

. es FF 

“The Scene That Was to Write Itself” is a 
slighter one-act piece, a parody of Pirandello, or 
rather of those stolid Anglo-Saxon authors who 
have vainly attempted to copy Pirandello’s methods 
and elaborate psychology. We are shown a British 


critical one; 




















dramatist uselessly endeavoring to force three very 
British characters to act in a tragical and passion- 
ate way. ‘The scene refuses to write itself, and 
the unhappy dramatist shoots himself. The play 
remains a comedy, because we do not take the suicide 
as being anything but symbolic of intellectual 
failure. 

Mr. Glover has written five plays. He has at- 
tempted one modern play, but the three noticed here 
are an interesting experiment in the historical drama. 
Mr. Glover has recently published a book on the 
drama. If I have not misunderstood him, he holds 


the sound view that a play to be truly successful must 


provide a dramatic spectacle which will interest 
the quite uneducated part of an audience and at the 
same time provide such “overtones” of characteri- 
zation, thought, and the like as will interest other 
and more exacting minds. Obviously, this is not an 
easy programme to carry out, especially with the 
specialized audiences of modern times. It was often 
baffling to the Elizabethan dramatist who could 
rely on a much more spontaneous response; the 
Elizabethan audience, composed partly of people 
who could not read and partly of Inns-of-Court 
men and courtiers from the Universities could de- 
pend on an esthetic sense in his audience. The 
modern dramatist must appeal to an audience with 
no zxsthetic sense at all or to a chaos of conflicting 
esthetics. The fact that “Wat Tyler” was well 
received by the “Old Vic” audience (composed 
chiefly of Shakespeare enthusiasts from all classes) 
would seem to show that Mr. Glover has solved 
his problem there at any rate. 

These three plays read extremely well; they 
are solidly constructed, move steadly to a dramatic 
climax and are written in a pure, clear style. Mr. 
Glover has carefully avoided any attempt at his- 
torical jargon; the language spoken by his medizval 
peasants and soldiers might be described as “essential 
English,” of no particular epoch, but simple, ex- 
pressive, energetic, and comprehensible. That these 
plays should have attracted enough readers to war- 
rant a new edition almost immediately, and that 
“Wat Tyler” should have been several times per- 
formed by different companies is a proof that Mr. 
Glover has fulfilled the primary object of a drama- 


tist—to interest his audience. 


Vivid Africa 


BLACK LAUGHTER. By LiEewetyn Powys. 
New York. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1924. 


EADERS of taste who were fortunate 
enough to encounter it will remember Mr. 
Powys’s “Ebony and Ivory.” This new col- 

lection of African studies is intended, so he says, 
to be less esthetic, “less stylistic,” so that the “rank, 
crude savor of the slum, so to speak, of this sinister 
continent might present itself to the reader unmiti- 
gated,” 

I find no lack of style in “Black Laughter.” In- 
deed the simplicity of the sketches, little genre pic- 
tures of wild inner Africa, is masterly, and the book 
is exquisitely written. But it is more than exquisite, 
it is vivid, and the country and the people and the 
moods it describes flash like the best scenes of mov- 
ing pictures, brief but complete in the impression 
they make. Lions, zebras, rhinoceroses, sheep, mosal, 
volcanoes, strange characters, stranger scenes, pioneer 
episodes, quick deaths, harrowing escapes—all these 
are in the brief stories, for stories the sketches are 
even when plot and even narrative is implied rather 
than given. But the best way to describe Mr. 
Powys’s achievement is to compare it with Hudson’s 
for the pampas of long ago. Less dreamy, less of a 
nature soul than Hudson, he has the same curious 
power of evocation. Not all the “big-game books” 
nor all the travel books that I have read, make Africa 
so different and so real. 

Mr. Powys is first of all a man of letters. How- 
ever truly the rank flavor of sinister Africa is re- 
corded in this book, it will be its beauty quite as 
much as its interest that will please the reader. And, 
like Hudson’s books again, it is quite as much a study 
of the sensitive mind in a strange environment, as 
of Africa itself. But that is the way to feel and 
record an environment if one desires to go beyond 
a crude record of facts. “Black Laughter” is a 
modest book, casual rather than exhaustive, a series 
of impressions rather than an organized effort, but 
I think that in its minor way it has pushed on into 


Africa the geography of English literature, 











A Distinguished Book 


A. HISTORY OF MINNESOTA. By WiLLam 
Warts Fotwe wt. Vols. I, II. Saint Paul: Min- 
nesota Historical Society. 1924. 


Reviewed by Witt1am MacDona.p 


HIS is something more than a monumental 

and definitive history of a State. It is the 

crowning work of a scholar, educator, and 
man of affairs who, for nearly fifty years a citizen 
of Minnesota, fifteen years president of its State 
university, and then for twenty-three years pro- 
fessor of political science and librarian of the same 
institution, turns over to the State Historical Society, 
as he passes fourscore and ten, the ripe fruit of his 
studies to be edited and published as the record of 
what the State has done and been. In comparison 
with those amazing conglomerates of incident, 
story, statistics, genealogy, and antiquarian whatnot 
which in this country have often passed for local 
history Dr. Folwell’s work glistens with distinction, 
and while his pages are fairly bursting with data 
and footnotes and appendices sweep the field of the 
sources, the narrative itself has a literary quality 
which makes even its most detailed portions enjoy- 
able reading. 

es Fe 


There is no need to summarize the contents of 
the two volumes now published even if a summary 
were possible, for a straightforward narrative his- 
tory of a country or period, like a.standard phar- 
maceutical preparation for physical ills, carries its 
nature and its formula on its face. All that is 
necessary under this head is to indicate the scope 
of the several volumes and the principal topics 
treated. ‘The first volume is given up to the early 
period of exploration and settlement, the organiza- 
tion of Minnesota Territory, and the progress of 
the Territory until admission as a State was secured. 
If one aspect rather than another of this period 
of beginnings is to be noted as important or rela- 
tively novel, the account of the relations between the 
whites and the Indians is perhaps the one to be dis, 
tinguished, and on this subject Dr. Folwell’s narra- 
tive leaves nothing to be desired. ‘The admission 
of Minnesota as a State in 1857, the point at whici: 
the second volume begins, brings us to the eve of 
the Civil War, and the story is carried to the end 
of that struggle. The soundness of Dr. Folwell’s 
historical judgment is shown by the fact that he 
refrains from any attempt to magnify the com- 
paratively unimportant part which Minnesota 
played in the war, and dwells instead upon the un- 
happy Indian wars which engrossed the attention of 
the State, and to some extent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as well, throughout most of the war period. 

One is tempted to ask, in the presence of so ex- 
tensive a work as this, what there has been about 
the life of the Commonwealth that merits such 
an elaborate setting forth. Few American States, 
even the oldest, exhibit in their development a 
social content comparable in interest to that which 
the annals of many a provincial region of Europe 
contains, and Minnesota is certainly not one of the 
few. Even its politics, in the period covered by 


these two volumes, reflects only in small degree 


the great political issues which agitated the country 
from the acquisition of Louisiana, when the Min- 
nesota area passed under American control, to the 
end of the Civil War. The story which Dr. Fol- 
well has to tell is the story, rather, of a frontier 
region, early set in the way of statehood by virtue 
of a Territorial organization, but absorbed mean- 
time with the pressing local problems of Indian oc- 
cupation, public lands and white settlement, the de- 
velopment of railways and transportation routes, 
and the slow transformation of a wilderness of 
forest and plain into an agricultural and industrial 
community essentially the same, in its primary 
characteristics, as many of the other States with 
which it was politically united. 

KH KF SK 


If the story of this pursuit of social likeminded- 
ness lacks the interest which many historical periods 
show, it is nevertheless revealing and chastening. 
What Dr. Folwell has to say of the political rela- 
tions between Minnesota and the Federal Govern- 
ment will give no reader an enhanced respect for 
the wisdom of Congress in the making of the na- 
tion, and the melancholy record of the treatment 
of the Indians adds only another chapter to the dark 





recital of ignorance, harshness, and bad faith in_ 
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which our Indian policy has been too often clothed. 
Looked at from the national rather than from the 
local point of view, the early history of Minnesot 
is a striking illustration of Lord Bryce’s observa- 
tion that Americans excel all other peoples in their 
ability to make the best of bad conditions. That 
the success in this case has been considerable, how- 
ever, these scholarly pages seem destined to show 
in a conclusive and convincing manner. 


Some of Our Aborigines 


THE CHEYENNE INDIANS. Their History 
and Ways of Life. By Grorce Biro Grin- 


NELL. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1924. 2 vols. $10. 

Reviewed by Mary Austin 

HEN tthe time arrives in which the 


American people take the same interest in 

their own aboriginals, that European coun- 
tries take in theirs, one of the foremost names of 
authority in that field will be that of George Bird 
Grinnell. ‘It will be there not alone for what Mr. 
Grinnell has contributed to the history of the Plains 
Tribes, but for the particularly lucid and illuminat- 
ing method of his contribution. Almost everybody 
who writes about Indians does so from a point of 
view, amounting in most cases to a bias, which the 
reader must always discount in arriving at conclu- 
sions. Even ethnologists and archzologists are not 
free from the current attitudes of their times, and 
the propagandist and the artists must be account: 
for before any notice of their reports of aboriginal 
life can be authenticated. But Mr. Grinnell, in- 
stead of clouding and coloring the issue in the in- 
terest of his own obsession, instead of dehumaniz- 
ing the Indian in the interests of an alleged scientific 
point of view, manages somehow to present the ab- 
original himself so that the effect of reality is often 
greater than it is in actual personal contact with in- 
dividual Indians. He comes into the Teepee of the 
Cheyenne as a streak of light, revealing more than 
could otherwise be seen. 

& M ™ 


In the two volume work on the history of the 
Cheyennes, Mr. Grinnell has drawn upon his earlier 
works in connection with this tribe, but with the 
addition of so much new material, and with all the 
material so disposed that there is no feeling of its 
being worked over or rehandled. Without any 
literary tricks, without any of the patter of pro- 
fessional scholarship, beginning with the tribe as 
it is, the reader is gradually introduced to its life 
and history, until by the time the second volume is 
reached, he finds himself back in the early tribal 
period before war became the major occupation of 
men, ready to accept the growth of war out of the 
increased possibility of plunder, as illustrated by 
the acquirement of the horse. 

With the utmost simplicity of relation, Mr. Grin- 
nell proceeds from personal instance to personal 
instance, exactly as an Indian would do in a world 
where all his books were personal instances as 
related by the elders, to elucidate the aboriginal 
attitude toward sickness and death, toward medicine, 
and prayer, and marriage, and life after death. But 
behind this simplicity there is an extraordinary cun- 
ning at work, arranging all the material in such 
a manner that the reader has the effect of finding 
the roots of his own life spread out, picked up, and 
identified, one by one. 

& a 7 ™& 


It is the capacity of the author of “The Cheyen- 
ne Indians” to efface himself, that gives to his 
work a value scarcely attained by that of any other 
white man in writing of Indians. Mr. Grinnel 
never romanticizes, though his book is full of the 
material out of which future fictionists may create 
authentic romance. He _ never sentimentalizes, 
though he definitely succeeds in setting up in the 
reader’s breast an ache, such as a man might have 
remembering the first dog that he owned and lost, 
or some other pure emotion of his youth, which he 
would like to think of as going on somewhere un- 
touched and apart. 

The two volumes are illustrated with excellent 
photographs, and furnished with a competent index 
and appendices which differ from appendices in gen- 
eral by being just as readable as the text. The value 
of the work, however, is not in these scholarly tags, 
but in the rarity of its unclouded perception of one 
race by another, 








W heels on Parnassus 


HE bicycle, the bicycle surely, should always 


be the vehicle of novelists and poets. How 

pleasant if one could prove that a decline ir: 
literary delicacy followed the disappearance of the 
bike from American roads, After eleven years 
without one, here I am in a country where the 
bicycle abounds. My memory returns to old Shot- 
over, the tall green curio I bought in England in 
1910. She had a queer double frame, much stared 
at by rustics from Basel to Auld Reekie, from the 
Cotswolds to the Wash. Delightful British push- 
bikes, some of them even used to have multiple 
gears. Not that I am disloyal to the automobile, 
Dame Quickly, and I hope that Mr. Simeon Strun- 
sky of the New York Times, to whom I rented her 
for the summer, treats her kindly. Only to a man 
of letters with Mr. Strunsky’s qualities of mind and 
heart would I have entrusted her. For I know the 
peculiar thrill of motor cars, how one learns to 
love the steady drumming of their faithful organs, 
the gallant arch of the hood as it goes questing, like 


a sentient creature, along dazzling roads. Yet in 
a car you are carried; on a bike you go. You are 


yourself integral with the machine. 

The bicycle is to me a kind of symbol of those 
old careless days long ago. How cheering to find 
still posted, on country inns in France, the emblem 
of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, of which one was 
once a member, and whose little identification card 
was accepted (Oh, simple days!) as a passport. One 
always sought out the hostelries with that sign, be- 
cause they were supposed to give the members a 
reduced rate for “bed and breakfast.” And how 
they hated to do it. One wonders if the young 
French person on that Rhine steamer remembers 
herself of the three eccentric youths with the C. T. 
C. badges. She was a damsel of rather free man- 
ners, just the kind of person Jean Jacques was al- 
ways encountering on his travels. The C. T. C. 
emblems roused her curiosity, and she asked what 
they were. Mademoiselle, replied one of the trio, 
it is the Club Terrestre de la Chasteté. 

And speaking of the C. T. C., has everyone for- 
gotten the jolly old L. A. W.—the League of 
American Wheelmen? ‘That too had its literary 
flavors, for was not Mr. S. S$. McClure editor of 
its magazine? 

& & & 

It is when you come back to bicycling, after long 
dispractice, that you realize how exquisite a physical 
art it iss Once more that strong tightness of the 
thigh muscles, once more the hot sun on the shoul- 
der blades, the odd shift in bodily tenue when you 
have to push on foot up a long hill (comparable to 
the flatness of walking after skating, or that un- 
easiness in a ship in still harbor after days at sea). 
As you spin down aisles of hedgeway you can pon- 
der the daintily equilibrated poise that mak.~ those 
I read 
once of a savage chief in Africa who was giver an 
old bicycle and a top hat, in exchange for a caravan 
He traversed the sunbaked 
paths near his village riding the one and wearing 


two wheels your obedient Siamese twins. 


of ivory, I suppose. 


I can un- 
If one wears a hat at all 
while biking it might as well be the silk cylinder of 
fashion, to express a sense of psychic and carnal 
welfare. In a recent play, “Roger Bloomer,” one of 
the characters remarked, “I wear a silk hat as a 


the other, hallooing with innocent glee. 
derstand his feelings. 


charm against passion.” The bicycle also is an amu- 
let against various disorders. ‘To see before one a 
forked or meandering road, a wedge-towered Nor- 
man church in the valley, to explore the fragrance 
of lanes like green tunnels, to hear the whispering 
hum beneath you and the rasp of scythes in a hay- 
field, all this might well be homeopathic against 
passion, for it is a passion itself. a 

But these columns are adjured to have some bear- 
ing on literary matters. So let’s take this turning 
on the left (which leads across links. toward the 
sea) and sit on the dunes to think out our rearward 
idea. A warm southwest gale is creaming the surf 
onto the beach; the sandy turf, sheep-cropped, is 
speckled with small pink and yellow flowers, 
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An odd feeling comes sometimes to 2 writer who 
has long carried in the knapsack of the mind some 
notion that he wants to put in ink. It is a sensa- 
tion I can only describe as Getting Ready to Write. 
Those phantoms of imagination, so long halted 
frozen in mid-gesture, begin to show marks of ani- 
mation. In my particular case, it is now four and 
a half years that I have seen them sitting in their 
absurd unchanged attitudes. No wonder they are 
stiff: one of them (what a dear she is!) told me 
her foot had gone to sleep. They are sitting round 
a table, it is a birthday party. You would think 
that the cake must be very stale by this time, the 
little red candles guttered out. 
them burning steadily, the 
candles of a dream. 


But no: I can see 
bright untrembling 
Even in the puppet postures 
where I left them I can see those phantoms strange- 
ly show an air of expectation. 
done about it. 


Something must be 


In these moods bicycling seems perfectly the right 
employ. It is all very well to say to yourself that 
you are not thinking as you wheel serenely along; 
but you are, and that sure uncertainty of the cyclist’s 
balance, that watchful 
(solid on earth yet so breezily flitting ) seems to sym- 
bolize the task itself. “The wheel slidders in a rut 
or on a slope of gravel: at once, by instinct, you re- 
dress your perpendicular. 


unconsciously suspension 


So, in the continual joy 
and disgust of the writer’s work, he dare not aban- 
don that difficult trained alertness. How much of 
the plain horror and stupidity is he to admit into 
his picture? how many of the grossly significant 
minutiz can he pause to include? how often shall 
he make a resolute fling to convey that incomparable 
energy of life that should be the artist’s goal above 
all? These are the airy tinkerings of his doubt: 
and as he passes from windy hilltop to green creeks 
and grazings sometimes the bicycle sets him free. 
He sees it all afresh: nothing, nothing has ever been 
written yet: the entire white paper of the world is 
clean for his special portrait of all hunger, all joy, 
and all vexation. In the sunny market-place, sitting 
on a warm stone under the statue of the poilu, he 
feels that noble thrill of living and being surrounded 
by similar life. Even ants in an ant-hill feel it 
too, I dare say. 
Js & & 


Blundering with a foreign language there some- 
times comes a moment when you find, astonished, 
that you have talked for a few sentences fluently 
and without conscious choice. Just so, in unex- 
pected purities of feeling, you are aware that for an 
instant you might almost have stammered a phrase 
or two of the strangest foreign tongue, the. uni- 
versal cryptograms of beauty that legislatures are too 
busy to hear. This was the language, for instance, 
that Llewelyn Powys glimpsed between the lines 
when he read Matthew Arnold in the wilderness of 
Africa. He tells about it in his glorious “Black 
Laughter,” a book richly written, with the savor of 
an old, old speech; one of those rarest of books, 
a book written not in dialect but in English sound 
and sparkling from the ancient cellars of the lan- 
guage. 

So you climb on your bicycle again, renewing in 
your nostrils the summer sweetness of this divine 
and anxious land, and swim off with the Southwest 
at your back. What a book it would be if one could 
truly write just a straight record of one human 
farce. What an audacious book, with the title “For 


I So Loved the World.” 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.Ley 


— a 


Apropos of Doughty’s “Arabia Deserta,” Sydney 
Cockerell of the Fitz William Museum, Cambridge, 
England, writes as follows to Jonathan Cape’s 
“Now and Then.” 

“The original Cambridge edition consisted of 
five hundred copies. I have heard that the altera- 
tions made when the book reached the proof stage 
were very extensive necessitating the high price, 
three guineas, which in 1888 was quite prohibitive 
for the general reader. Nevertheless there were 
some who bought it instantly realizing that ‘Arabia 
Deserta’ was a great masterpiece. Foremost among 
thése was Wilfrid Scawen Blunt who had himself 
travelled in Arabia and was specially qualified to 
pass judgment. He was in the habit of saying that 
he would sooner have written it than any other 
prose work of the nineteenth century. Blunt 
introduced it to William Morris and Burne-Jones, 
who became enthusiastic admirers and kept the two 
volumes by their bedsides,” 
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Notice to Novel Readers 


“Of all the novels that have appeared in 
England this yea¢ Mr. Forster’s is probably 
the niost considerable.” 

—The London Spectator 


E. M. FORSTER’S 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


The first novel by the author of “Howards 
End,” “A Room with a View,” etc. to be 
published in twelve years. 
“The crown of a remarkable gift, the most 
brilliant and satisfying of his novels.”— 
H. W. MassincHaM in The New Statesman. 
“To many people Mr. Forster is the most 
attractive of contemporary novelists. It is 
an ironic tragedy, but also a brilliant com- 
edy of manners and delightful entertain- 
ment.” —Rose Macaulay. 
“It is superbly written. There is nothing 
too simple or too subtle for his pen.”— 
LEONARD WooLF in London Nation and 
Atheneum. Just published, $2.50 


Published August 14th 
FELIX RIESENBERG’S 
UNDER SAIL 
A reissue of Captain Riesenberg’s account 
of his first voyage before the mast around 


Cape Horn. With Introduction by Captain 
David W. Bone. Illustrated. $3.00 


M. R. WERNER’S 
BARNUM 
The 6th large printing of this picture of 
Barnum and his time is a popular edition 
at half the original price. Illustrated. 
$2.00 


MAURICE SAMUEL'S 
YOU GENTILES 


A modern Jew analyzes our Western civil- 
ization and tells the Gentiles what he thinks 


of them. $2.00 
W. H. DAVIES’ 
SECRETS 

A volume of forty new poems. $1.50 


CHARLES S. BROOKS’ 
LUCA SARTO 


A romantic play of France at the time of 
Louis XI, By the author of “dA Thread of 
English Road,” etc. $2.00 


RECENT SUCCESSES 
JOHN M. MECKLIN’S 
THE KU KLUX KLAN 


This reliable, brief, and yet almost sensa- 
tional account of the history, causes, extent 
and appeal of the “Invisible Empire” has 
its chief significance, perhaps, as a study 
of the American Mind. $1.75 


T. S. STRIBLING’S 
RED SAND 


Author of “Birthright” and “Fombombo” 
A romantic and thrilling novel of bull fight- 
ing and love in Venezuela. It is immensely 
exciting, and is at the same time good litera- 
ture, $2.00 


DR. ROYAL S. COPELAND’S 
THE HEALTH BOOK 
A safe and reliable “family doctor book” by 
the former Health Commissioner, New York 
City. $2.00 
DR. B. M. HINKLE’S 
RE-CREATING THE 


INDIVIDUAL 


“Dr. Hinkle applies her remarkable com- 
mand of psychoanalytic theory and practice 
to the problem of making over present-day 
men and women by assisting them to im- 
prove themselves.”—Boston Transcript. 
$4.50 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY’S 
MODERN ESSAYS 


SECOND SERIES 
“First Series” has sold out 14 printings. 
“Second Series” represent two years’ glean- 
ings. 30 essayists and Morley’s own com- 
ments, $2.00 


LLEWELYN POWYS’ 
BLACK LAUGHTER 


“A thrilling book describing his life on an 
African farm.”—Current Opinion. $2.50 










HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave. 
New York . 
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Books of Special Interest 


Social Psychology 


THE MYSTERY OF RELIGION. By 
EvereEtT DEAN Martin. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1924. 


Reviewed by HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


few is an interesting and well-written 
study of religion from the stand- 
point of the current Behaviorist Psychology. 
Religion is defined as “our symbolic ex- 
pression of our wish that the universe were 
run in our interest.” The method of ex- 
ploring spiritual experiences is that of 
psycopathology, and the author’s analogies 
are largely drawn from the abnormal be- 
havior of neurasthenics. ‘The Christian ex- 
periences of sonship with God, of sin and 
redemption, of fellowship in the Church, 
are dealt with in terms of Freudian com- 
plexes. Reconciliation with God by means 
of “the Father image” is “reconciliation 
ot our infantile jealousy with the fact of 
our own maturity.” Loyalty to the 
Church, viewed symbolically as a spiritual 
mother, is a wholesome realization of the 
(Edipus complex. ‘This is not to say that 
religion is treated without sympathy. On 
the contrary it is said to be “a normal 
social phenomenon, providing the cure for 
man’s unconscious conflict, which the neu- 
rotic vainly seeks along the lonely path of 
regression.” Mr, Martin looks for a re- 
vival of religion in the near future. He 
finds many predisposing causes in existing 
social conditions, 

The people are waiting for something to happen. 
A solution has been in the making for a long 
time, and it may require only a slight jar to 
precipitate it. 

But he views its advent with misgivings. 
He fears that in our country it will be con- 
trolled by the obscurantist and the bigot, 
and seriously menace the fairest fruits of 
our culture. The religious revival for which 
he hopes is 

an awakening in which those who are capable 
of self-criticism, and of appreciating the values 
of civilization, find themselves and one another, 
and perform the task which such as they have 
carried on in every age. 

The book contains much that is valuable, 
especially in its observations of the behavior 
of religious groups. Its analysis of “the 
religious crowd” is masterly, and ought to 
be pondered by every Church leader. And 
the general viewpoint of the book deserves 
serious consideration by spiritual teachers for 
it is typical of a fairly widespread move- 
ment of contemporary thought. Many of 
the author’s remarks upon current religious 
conditions are sound, and his insight into 
some phases of religious experience is acute. 

But the fallacies of this treatment of 
“the mystery of religion” are obvious. Mr. 
Martin gives only a partial description of 
the Christian variety of religion when he 
views “it as a mechanism of escape from the 
grim realities of life. It is an escape only 
to return and master these realities. ‘“One 
can hardly imagine a Jesus,’ Mr. Martin 
writes, “bidding men practice the virtues of 
their religion in order that there may be 
industrial prosperity.’ But that is what 
Jesus did when He said: “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
The first part of this saying is quoted twice 
in the course of the book, but Mr. Martin 
has apparently overlooked the second part of 
it. His whole treatment of the ethical 
fruits of Christian faith is singularly per- 
verse and faulty. 

Again there is a naive waving aside of 
history. He deems it immaterial for the 
Christian religion whether such a person 
as Jesus ever existed. “The religious emo- 
tion created the Christ symbol,” and 
in the religious mood, just as in dreams when 


no such distinction exists, the difference between 
fact and fiction is rather irrelevant. Fact is a 


function of behavior in a world from which 
religion gives us an-.ideal escape. 


But whence came the religious emotion 
which created “the Christ symbol”? Would 
it not have required a Jesus to create a 
community capable of evolving the Figure 
they worshipped? And is it not “rather 
relevant” to inquire whether this Life was 
actually lived once in our world, and so can 
be. repeated in its splendid triumph over 
sin and death, and in its socially redemptive 
power, or whether the symbol be a mere 
will-o’-the wisp luring its devotees on a 
futile quest? 

Above all, can the mystery of religion be 
profitably treated without raising the ques- 
tion whether it deals with reality when it 
speaks of God? Mr. Martin grants that 
the truth of religion, “like all ultimate 
truth, lies outside the realm of psychology.” 
But it is patent that he calmly assumes 
throughout this book that the God of be- 
lievers is a fiction. His religion is godless, 
and would not be recognized as religion by 
any normally devout man. If the sym- 
bols of religion are fictions, the sooner we 
call them such frankly and cease deluding 
ourselves with them the better. No one 
ought to be encouraged to live in a fool’s 
paradise, however agreeable. If they are 
our most accurate attempts to describe ul- 
timate Fact and interpret the meaning of 
existence—attempts always imperfect and 
capable of improvement, but valid so far 
as they go to adjust us to the Spirit of 
the yniverse—then religion is no escape 
from reality but an adventure into reality. 
One need not fear, as Mr. Martin seems to 
do, the use of one’s reason in its efforts to 
rationalize the religious experience. One 
is truly believing only when (as Carlyle 
says of his father) one is religious “with the 
consent of all his faculties.” Nearly a gen- 
eration ago Dr. Martineau said of similar 
attempts to handle religious experience with- 
out raising the question of its ultimate truth: 

Amid all the sickly talk about “ideals” which 
has become the commonplace of our age, it is 
well to remember that, so long as they are a 
mere self-painting of the yearning spirit, they 
have no more solidity or steadiness than float- 
ing air-bubbles, gay in the sunshine and broken 
by the passing wird. The very gate of entrance 
to religion is the discovery that your gleaming 
ideal is the everlasting Real, no transient brush 
of a fancied angel swing, but the abiding pres- 
ence and persuasioa of the Soul of souls. 





The Princess Bibesco, whose “Isvor,” pub- 
lished last year was so delightful a work, 
has just issued her first novel. “Le Perro- 
quet Vert” (Paris: Grasset) recounts the 
history of a woman who is first introduced 
in early childhood at the moment of her 
initial realization of the futility of human 
wishes, a realization at which she arrives 
when the green parrot for which she has 
longed and which she has finally secured is 
suddenly snatched away from her. The 
story of Marthe’s life is continued through 
her girlhood, her loveless marriage, and 
her widowhood until its incident is ended 
by her entry into a religious order. The 
book is a moving and powerful story, shot 
through with a fatalistic philosophy, but 
nevertheless mellow and beautiful. 

es SF SF 

Rudyard Kipling composed for the Brit- 
ish Empire Pageant, recently held in Lon- 
don, a processional the singing of which 
is said to have furnished one of the most 
impressive features of the spectacle. “The 
closing episode,” says an English journal, 
“Gs ‘The Thanksgiving’? ‘in which the 
Crusaders, Cromwell, and his _Ironsides, 
Wolfe, Clive, Wellington, Drake, and other 
famous heroes march across the arena and 
range themselves around the sides while the 
groups representing every dominion and 
possession march past. Then en- 
ensues a two-minute silence followed by a 
réveille and the singing of Kipling’s pro- 
cessional to the accompaniment of bells.” 








(Bet only the good and fine 
Books such as those discussed in Tux 
Satunpay RKevitw.} Telegraph us for 
rapid service fronts afar by aeroplane mail. 
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New Fiction 
Talk 


By Emanie Sachs 








A novel of force and_bril- 
liance with a striking theme, 
“Talk” is the story of a 
woman who let her life be 
ruined by public opinion. In 
the situation which brings her 
story to its dramatic close is 
mirrored one of the funda- 
mental tragedies of our age. 


$2.00 
New Poetry 








Sunrise 


Trumpets 
By Joseph Auslander 


Foreword by Padraic Colum 
“Lyric poems, intense, frag- 
mentary, abruptly lovely; 
their chiseled imagery en- 
tirely unhackneyed and oft2n 
breath-takingly beautiful.” 

—TIMeE 
Readers familiar with the 
poems of Mr. Auslander in 
current magazines, will not 
need even this recommenda- 
tion to go out and buy his 
first volume of verse. $2.00 


Atlas and 
Beyond 


By Elizabeth J. Coatsworth 


Here is all the magic of far- 
off lands—of Stamboul, city 
of the moon, of sheep upon 
Macedonian mountains, of the 
palaces of Venice rising from 
the sea—their elusive spirit 
caught up and sharpened by 
an interpretation both  so- 
phisticated and eT 
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Miscellaneous 


The Seven 
Lively Arts 


By Gilbert Seldes 


A gay and original book of 
“low-brow” art by a “high- 
brow” critic, who has car- 
ried his gift of keen and in- 
dependent interpretation into 
the realm of Irving Berlin 
and Charlie Chaplin. $4.00 


At a Venture 
By Charles A. Bennett 


Illustrated by Clarence Day, Jr. 
“A book by an essayist of 
penetrating and captivating 


wit and an artist of facile 
genius.”—Philadelphia North 
$2.50 





American. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers Since 1817 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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‘Speaking of Books- 


the University of Chicago Fess 
—— eh eee ee 


From Savagery 


to civilization—an interesting trans- 
formation in a few brief years. 
And in this history of our country 
there is no tale more fascinating than 
that of the evolution of Chicago and 
the Northwest. Favored with an im- 
portant strategic location, the early 
settlement of historic Fort Dearborn 
has passed rapidly through all the 
stages of a metropolitan district until 
now we look back on its early days 
with wonder and with awe. Milo 
M. Quaife has prepared for us a pic- 
ture of that period when Chicago 
was but a wilderness hunted over by 
Indians. He has told a tale as fasci- 
nating as romance in Chicago and the 
Old Northwest. $4.00, postpaid $4.12. 


In a Lost City 


on the outer fringes of the Roman 
Empire in Asia James H. Breasted 
examined the only surviving Oriental 
forerunners of Byzantine painting. 
Since his visit the ravages of war 
have destroyed these remarkable ob- 
jects of art. As a result the chief 
source of knowledge on these vanished 
paintings is Mr. Breasted’s new pub- 
lication, Oriental Forerunners of 
Byzantine Painting. Illustrated, in 
color, $4.00, postpaid, $4.15. 


The University of Chicago Press 
5852 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Just published—in response 
to clamor of thousands of 
fans who went wild over 
the first Cross Word Book. 


CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 


(SECOND SERIES) 
——— 


eee ee 


Enjoy 100 hours more of de- 
lghtful and tastructive fun 
from these 50 perfect Cross 
Werd thrillers never before 
printed. Pencil and eraser 
attached. Preface by 
World’s Champion Pussler. 


Only $1.36 
First Series—Y- Jachet 
Second Series Jacket 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc. 


- 


(Plaza Publishing Company) 
87 W. 57th St., New York 
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If you have 
not yet read 


THE GREEN 
BAY TREE 


you still have a 
great literary treat 
ahead of you 


By Louis Bromfield 


7th Printing STOKES, Publisher 











The “Balanced Ration for Week-End Reading” 
(p. 53) will be sent to readers of THE SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW post free anywhere, for $9.06. 
A Passage to India $2.50 
Studies in Murder $3.00 
The Letters of Madame $5.00 


Write or wire Greenwich Village Book Shop, 
4 Christopher St.,-N. Y. 
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F oreign Literature 


Czechs and Slovaks 


THE NEW SLOVAKIA. By R. W. Seron- 
Watson. Prague: Borovy. 1924. 


Reviewed by C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS 
4 l ‘HE post-War state of Czechoslovakia 


consists, as the name was intended to 
denote, of the conjunction of two neighbor- 
ing Slav peoples, the Czechs of Bohemia, 
unwilling subjects of Austria, and the 
Slovaks of Slovakia, victims of a long 
period of Magyarisation under their Hun- 
garian rulers. The differences between the 
two peoples are almost wholly the result 
of their long separation and of the nature 
of the authority under which they lived. 
Thus while the Czechs enjoyed a large 
measure of autonomy and, despite their 
official Catholicism, were the most free- 
thinking and Protestant of all Slav peoples, 
the Slovaks were kept in a state of political 
and cultural suppression and what degree 
of national consciousness existed was di- 
verted almost entirely into clerical channels. 
After the first rapture of liberation and 
reunion, differences became apparent between 
the two peoples; enemies of the new state 
have emphasized them and tactlessness on 
both sides has embittered them. It is the 
object of this little book to explain the 
causes of the disunity between the Czechs 
and the Slovaks, to show how it has been 
fostered, what efforts have already been 
made to overcome it, and what hopes and 
fears remain for the future. 

The author has exceptional qualifications 
for the task. An ardent sympathizer with 
Slovak sufferings before and during the 
War and a strong supporter of the present 
political union, he has friends in both 
camps and has remained in close personal 
touch with the rank and file of all parties 
concerned. The present work is a model 
of what such investigations should be. 
Concise, complete, absolutely unbiassed, it 
sets out in the clearest manner the prob- 
lems and _ the personalities involved. 
Praise and blame are attributed without fear 
or favor, and no friend of either side 
could do otherwise than acknowledge the 
skill of Mr. Seton-Watson’s exposition, his 
impartiality, and the wisdom of his pro- 
posals. 

He shows that, with the coming of free- 
dom, the Slovaks had, thanks to Magyar 
misrule, no class prepared to take over the 
government of their country, and that the 
Czechs had to manage it for them. But 
the process of Czech control has been al- 
lowed to go too far; not only have capable 
Slovak leaders been overlooked but even 
minor posts, which Slovaks could easily 
have filled, have been parcelled out among 
Czechs of no especial ability. The original 
scheme of decentralization has been al- 
lowed almost to lapse in favor of central 
control from Prague. While it would be 
absurd to compare the political situation in 
Slovakia with that in Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, there is no doubt that many 
Czech officials there have failed to realize 
that their first duty is to train Slovaks to 
replace them in responsible positions. Mr. 
Seton-Watson gives many instances of bu- 
reaucratic errors due to this failure of 
understanding. 

On the other hand the Slovak nationalists 
have shown a colossal inability to grasp 
the nature of the new conditions. Every 
little piece of tactlessness on the part of 
the Czechs has been magnified to a national 
insult, and the magnificent work of the 
Czechs in administration, education, foreign 
politics, and other fields, both in Bohemia 
and in Slovakia, has been minimized. Never 
having enjoyed any degree of liberty what- 
ever, the Slovaks now wish to have every- 
thing at once, whether or not they are 
ready for it. They cannot deny that with- 
out Czech control they would never have 
weathered the transition period after the 
Armistice or would be able to govern 
themselves today; nevertheless they—or 
rather, some of their leaders—have al- 
lowed their legitimate minor grievances to 
turn them into opponents of the new state 
almost as irreconcilable as the most. re- 
vanchist Magyars and German-Bohemians. 

These Slovak leaders declare, very 
absurdly, that, owing to Czech ambitions, 
their country is “doomed to death, .a nation 
in her last agonies a rtion of 
culture throttled” and that “black exter- 
mination” and “a real reign of terror” are 
in existence. Their opposite numbers at 
Prague, incensed by these naive cries, have 
replied, equally absurdly, that the men 
making them must be Magyar agents. But 
the reasonable men of both countries realize 


that, if only a good working arrangement 


can be put into operation, all these diffi- 
culties will soon disappear with the growing 
consciousness among the Slovaks that the 
union must and will persist. Mr. Seton- 
Watson permits himself to wonder what 
good things might not have happened if 
only Father Hlinka, the leader of the dis- 
contented Slovaks, had been treated with 
more consideration at the beginning of the 
troubled period. As it is, he and a few 
of his lieutenants, the latter often men of 
little intelligence and doubtful integrity, 
have thrown their immense personal popu- 
larity in Slovakia against the present con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Seton-Watson sees the path to a bet- 
ter understanding to lie through a more 
definite application of the officially ap- 
proved policy of decentralization. He sug- 
gests that it is much better that the 
Slovaks should be in a position to make 
mistakes in local government and to learn 
from them than that they should be ruled 
by better qualified officials imported from 
Bohemia; minor posts of no great responsi- 
bility should be given preferentially to 
Slovaks; more attention should be given to 
grievances which, petty though they seem 
to outsiders, whether at Prague or abroad, 
may be very real to the rather peculiarly 
developed Slovaks; the best way for all this 
and more to be brought about would be, 
in his opinion, to restore to the authorities 
at Bratislava much of the control over 
Slovak affairs that has slowly accumulated 
at Prague. He compares the present state 
of Czechoslovakia with that of England 
and Scotland after the Union and up to more 
recent times, and urges a remedy on the 
lines that have been adopted to deal with 
matters affecting Scotland as a nation and 
Britain as a whole. The problem is indeed 
infinitely less difficult than the old Scottish- 
English one, and there is no doubt possible 
that time—and a short time—will see the 
end of the present wrangling. 


————_ —~ 


Foreign Notes 


La Vie Parisienne recently ran an inter- 
esting imaginary conversation on French 
prize books. We reproduce the dialogue as 
it appeared under the heading “Un Peu 
de Littérature.” 

“What is a literary prize?” 

“A literary prize is an award made at 
the end of the academic year to a writer 
who has competed for it.” 

“Have all pupils the right to contend 
for it?” 

“On principle, no. In fact, yes. There 
is no instance of a serious and industrious 
student not having been able to make his 
entry for it.” 

“Is a writer eligible for a prize twice?” 

“That would not be proper. There is, 
as you know, a republic of letters. The 
most democratic spirit prevails at the mak- 
ing of these awards. You can readily see 
that if your suggestion were admitted all 
the small-minded contestants would snap 
their fingers and exclaim: “He already has 
one, sir.” 

“Do the writers consider it of high con- 
sequence to win a literary prize?” 

“They most certainly do. It is the only 
award which they are sure to value.” 

‘What happens to a writer, once he has 
won an award?” 

“He generally passes out of date.” 

“Does the public ratify these awards?” 

“The public, no. Publicity, yes.” 

“What does a publisher do when one of 
his authors secures a prize?” 

“He expresses great delight, and makes 
mention of the prize in large type on the 
wrapper that is slipped over the book. 
Then he telegraphs to his printer to bring 
out several new printings (supposedly of a 
thousand volumes) consisting of 165 vol- 
umes each.” 

“Does the author at least win self-satis- 
faction from his success?” 

“What a question! All the world, as 
it gazes into the windows of the bookshop 
the next day, can discern from the wrapper 
on the prize-winning book that the author 
of “Mon Cceur en Lambeaux” is a little, 
bald-headed man, who blinks short-sighted 
eyes behind his glasses. If after that he 
does not win'a great success with women 

»” 

“Well, I gather from what you have said 
that you are not a believer in literary prizes.” 

“To be honest, I am not at the moment. 
. But, wait and see hovr I shall 
feel if one is awarded me.” 
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Charles Scribner’s 
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will publish next Friday, 
August 22nd 


ANEW ONE-DOLLAR EDITION OF 


My Memories of Eighty 
Years By Chauncey M. Depew 





The School of Princesses 
and other Plays 

The Fourth Series of the plays of 
Jacinto Benavente. Translated 
by John Garrett Underhill. 





Oil Anovel by Walter Gilkyson 





Life says of the “‘samples”’ with 
which Ring Lardner demon- 
strates 


How to Write 
Short Stories: 


“They are specimens which bring 
him into his own as an inter- 
preter of American life in the 
American vernacular. Feeling 
and humor are an unbeatable 
combination. My own favorite is 
‘The Golden Honeymoon,’ but I 
have heard strong men with a 
strange light in their eyes an- 
nounce that ‘Champion’ is the 
best short story ever written by 
an American.” 


“How to Write Short 
Stories” is in its 4th 
large printing. $2.00 


aoa" 


“ Man nor beast will never mend 
That bides a night at Wind’s End”’ 





“Wind's End” was the name of a 
field in the hill country of Eng- 
land which had always had a bad 
name. 

“The field was pasture, but 
deeply furrowed with an ancient 
tillage, which was said by the 
learned to date from Roman 
days. Near the highest point was 
a barrow, and on it a lonely 
thorn-tree, the top of which was 
splayed out and shorn by the 
wind, ... Even on stormy days 
the field itself and the bay of the 
woods beyond it were lapped in 
the deep and sudden hush from 
which it was christened.” 


Which sets the scene for 


Wind’s End 


A novel of mystery and violence 
by 


HERBERT ASQUITH 


“**Wind’s End’ is very good,” 
says Sir James Barrie. “‘ Not for 
a long time, I think, has there 
been a tale that combined such 
good writing with such a star- 
tling mystery.” 

“A very pretty mystery,” says 
the Providence Journal. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
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Recent and Forthcoming 


OPEN COURT BOOKS 
HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER 


Nature and Human Nature. 
Metaphysical and _ Historical. 
Science, Art, Religion and Politics in 


Essays 


the light of a philosophy which finds, 
not harmony but conflict between Nature 
and Human Nature, and seeks for the 
key to wisdom in a Humane Idealism. 


$3.00 


Cloth, 
“Chaste in diction, lofty in tone, .. . 
wide familiarity with the classical solu- 
tions of ultimate problems. . . . The vol- 
ume will appeal to men and women of 
culture.”—Chicago Journal of Religion. 
ROGER JOS. BOSCOVICH, S. J. 
A Theory of Natural Philosophy 
Put forward and explained by Boscovich, 
Latin-English edition translated by J. M. 
Child from the text of the first Venetian 
dition published under the personal super- 
Large 
4‘ 


vision of the author in 1763. 


guarto. Cloth, $20.00 


W issumptions, i.e. continuity and im 
penetrability, constitute 


practically — thi 
theory. 

ERNST CASSIRER 
Substance and Function ' 
An investigation of the function of the 
oncept in its relation to the entire field 
Translated from the 
German by W. Curtis Swabey and M. C. 
Cloth, $3.75 


of exact science. 


Swabey 


at- 
tention than is accorded to it by Ameri- 


“A study which deserves much- more 


? can scholars.’—Philosophical Review. 
.* JOHN DEWEY 
: Experience and Nature 
First of a series of lectures presented to 
the American Philosophical Association 
is The Paul Carus Foundation Lectures. 
Cloth, $3.00 
JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE 
Addresses to the German Nation 


Translated by R. F. Jones and G. H. 
Turnbull. 


“The enormous influence of ‘the | Ad- 


Pp. 300. 


dresses at the time and their im- 
portance for the understanding of \subse- 
quent periods, quite sufficiently justify 
this translation, of which it is enough 
to say that in reading it one,is. gen- 
erally unconscious that one is reading a 
translation. The work is exceedingly 


well done.’ —Journal of Education. 


ROY W. SELLARS 

Evolutionary Naturalism 
An attempt to comprehend man’s capa- 
cities and his place in nature. Cloth, $2.50 
“This volume invites attention as the 
fiyst published attempt to base a_ meta- 
piysical system upon critical realism.” 

—Journal of Philosophy. 


Send for complete Catalogue 
PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
OF 
THE OPEN COURT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE OPEN COURT 

An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
Founded by Edward C. Hegeler 

Devoted to the Science of Religion, the 
Religion of Science, and the Extension 
of the Religious Parliament Idea. 
An Unpartisan Organ of Religious, 
Ethical, Philosophical and Scientific Ex- 
pression, Contributed to by the Leaders 
of: Science in all Countries, and by the 
Leadets of Religion of all Denomina- 
tions. 
Postpaid, $2.00 a year for the U. §S. 
and Mexico; Canada, $2.2 
tries in the Universal P 
2.35. Single copies, 2oc. 


Sampl. 


§; for coun- 
ostal Union, 


copies sent on request. 
THE MONIST 
A Quarterly Magazine 
Devoted to the Philosophy of Science. 
Founded by Edward C. Hegeler. 

The Philosophy of Science is an appli- 
cation of the scientific method to philoso- 
phy. It is a systematization of positive 
facts; it takes experience as its founda- 
tion, and uses the formal relations of 
experience (mathematics, logic, etc.) as 
its method. Science always implies 
Monism, i.e., a unitary world-conception. 
“The Monist” also discusses the Funda- 
menial Problems of Philosophy in their 
Relations to all the Practical Religious, 
Ethical and Sociological Questions of the 
day. 

Terms of Subscription 
In the U. §S., Canada and 


a a la ht att tt ce tl ci lt ied adalat 


Mexico, 


yearly, postpaid, $3.00; foreign postage, 
25 cents additional; single copies, 85 
cents. 

THE OPEN COURT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Chicago 


London 








American Authors in Russia 


By Maurice G. Hinpus 


/ | ‘HERE is cn: book that is taboo in 

Russia, not by official decree, but by 
That book is the Bible. 
Archbishop Vvedensky, the brilliant young 


popular neglect. 


leader of the Living Church, told me that 
he has no Bible. He had loaned his copy 
to a friend, who failed to return it, and 
he has since been unable to replace it. Some 
of his colleagues he stated, are in a sim- 
ilar plight. They have no Bibles and can 
purchase none. 

The statement seemed so incredibl: that 
despite the integrity of the man who made 
I spent 
the better part of a day once in making 


it, I resolved to put it to a tes*. 


the rounds of the numerous Mos:ow book- 
stores in search of a Bible, and true enough 
there was not a shop that had one for sale. 
I asked the clerks if they ever received 
calls for it. Hardly ever, was their amused 
reply. Was no one in, Russia printing it? 
Not as far as they knew. I cou'd urdet- 
stand why the Gosizdat (the government 
publishing house) should ban it from its 
list. After all the government was cone, 
mitted to a policy f death to religion, 
But why should rot private firms priat it 
1 a matter of pere business? IT vut the 
question to a number of private publishers 
and th-ir editors, and thcir universal reply 
was that the demand did not warrant it. 
Russia was not interested in the Bible. No- 
body seemed to care to read it. 

One young editor, a former nobleman 
and college professor, author of several 
standard volumes on sociology, told me that 
storekeepers in Moscow were tearing up 
I thought of 
his words a few days later when I was 
strolling by the picturesque booths of the 
Soukharevsky market and saw an old woman 
wrapping a fat herring dripping with brine 
in the pages of St. Matthew. 

No less surprised was I when I learned 
upon investigation that the Russian read- 


sibl s for wrapping paper. 


ing public, excepting, of course, the former 
non-conformist intelligentsia, care little for 
their own literary masters. Turgenieff seems 
hopelessly out of fashion. At a gathering 
of students in the university of the ancient 
city of Kazan I asked a group of them why 
they were not reading Turgenieff. “Whew,” 
replied a girl, a senior in the college of 
Arts, “the silly old prattler. All he does 
is sigh and weep,” at which the others 
laughed and nodded in approval. Tolstoy 
fares a little better than Turgenieff, though 
not as well as Dostvievsky, and he does not 
s-em to command as wide attention in Rus- 
sia as he does in England or even here in 
America. Nor is Gorky the idol that he 
Andreyieff is almost forgotten. 
Artzibasheff who spvang into glory after 
the ill-fated revolution of tgos and who 
for more than a decade held not only Rus- 
sia but the continent under his spell, now 
evokes only hearty laughter when his name 
is mentioned in literary and social circles. 
Chekhoff struggles valiantly to keep in 
the procession, but the mass of —caders re- 
mains aloof, unimpressed, and uninterested. 
Of the other writers, like Kuprin, Amfit- 
eatroff, Bunin, Chirikoff, one seldom even 
hears. In fact there is not a writer, I 
mean a Russian writer, of the pre-revo- 
lutionary period who commands serious and 
widespread consideration in Russia at pres- 
ent. 


once Was. 


Yet Russia devours oceans of printed mat- 
ter. The Gosizdat and the private publish- 
ing houses are continually churning out 
mountains of books and pamphlets. What- 
ever the Revolution may or may not have 
achieved, it has if anything accentuated and 
intensified the Russian’s passion for the 
printed word, ‘There is not a city in Eu- 
Berlin, Leipzig, Prague, 
where there are so many mammoth book- 
shops as there are in Moscow.’ Hardly a 
corner on any of the leading business streets 
but there is a book-store and hardly an 
hour of the day but there are throngs of 
customers coming out and going in. De- 
spite the paper covers, the cheap paper, the 
poor print, books are expensive, yet they 
are bought and paid for and read. 

Well, what does the Russian read? Marx? 
Engels? LaSalle? Not much. Like so many 
students of these expounders of modern so- 
cialism the Russian prefers them second- 
hand, softened and simplified in the more 
engaging phrases of devoted disciples. Of 
course he revels in Lenine. Lenine, has, 
indeed, become the Bible of Russia, I mean 
of radical Russia, the source and end of all 
wisdom and righteousness, Does a commun- 
ist or a non-communist for that matter rise 


rope, not even 


to address an audience on the economic crisis, 
the imperialism of Japan, America, France, 
the future of the family, prohibition, morals, 
good manners, he must begin with a quo- 
tation from Lenine, pin his whole discus- 
sion to it, in the manner of a preacher 
building a sermon upon a text from the 
Bible, and end with another quotation. 
Hardly an article that appears in the lead- 
ing Russian journals, but is based upon 
and is interspersed with liberal citations 
from Lenine, be the writer Trotsky, Zin- 
ovieff, Radeck or some obscure official in a 
far-away village Soviet. At present Len- 
ine is the supreme and final authority in 
all things of social at.d personal living. Not 
only communists but non-partisans seek 
guidance and inspiration in his utterances. 
A Lenine legend and a Lenine literature 
are growing ‘with the rapidity of a corn- 
plant in rich warm soil. 

Then the Russian has taken with great 
z-st to the study of the natural sciences. 
Popular treatises on physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, geology, hygiene, are in 


growing demand. 


ever-- 
Again and again editors: 
of government and private publishing houses: 
would ask me to recommend to them the lat-. 
est American books on these subjects. They 
want to translate them into Russian. Be: 
it stated here that they pay no royalties,, 
first because they cannot afford it, so they: 
claim, and secondly because they aye under: 
no obligation to pay, as there ar* no copy-- 
right arrangements at present in force be- 
tween America and Russia. 

Yet deeply as the Russian is absorbed in: 
political studies, economics, natural sciences,, 
atheism, he has not neglected the field of’ 
imaginative writing. He revels in fiction: 
though not to the same extent as he did! 
in the pre-revolutionary days. Only _ his: 
tastes have changed beyond recognition. All 
that he formerly extolled and glorified he: 
now has discarded. He cares not for the: 
creations of his own masters, neither the: 
old nor the new. To be sure there is little: 
enough of the latter. Few new novels are: 
published in Russia and these are for the: 
most part squeezed into a 


propagandist 
mold. 


The same holds true of the short 
stories that find their way into the weekly 
and monthly journals. 

The Russian has abandoned his old liter-- 
ary gods for new ones, and of these the ones 
that he especially enjoys 


are curiously- 
enough Americans. 


There are four Amer-- 
ican authors who are the idols of the Russian 
reading public now. They are America’s 
ambassadors in Russ.a, destined in my opin- 
ion to wield a more profound influence 
over Russian social and literary life tham 
any official American that has ever beem 
scnt from Washington to Petrograd. The 
ARA_ (American Relief Administration)) 
has done much to endear the name of Amen- 
ca to the Russian public,*yes even to thie 
proletarian masses, So have the other re 
lief agencies, particularly the Quakers, whi 
are still there caring for-orphaned babies, 
fighting malaria, helping needy students 
with meals, clothes, and books, buying thow- 
sands of horses in the Siberian steppes amd 
bringing them to the villages in the former 
famine-stricken provinces‘.and selling them 
at great loss to themselv@'to the peasants 
who have lost their stockduring the fan- 
ine. It is, however, the’ $mall group aif 
American authors now in vogue who aure 
doing the most to raise America’s prestigre 
in the land of the Soviets. No wonalter 
America is so highly esteemed in Russia amd 
every American who comes there is a. vriiv- 
ileged character. 

Who are these four authors? 

They are of the so-called modern ©: - 
younger-generation school of writers. ‘{3in - 
clair Lewis is an unknown name in Ru:ssia , 
and so are Scott Fitzgerald and Zona C iale:. 
Nor is Floyd Dell widely known tho ugh 
oné of his non-fiction books has been t: ans - 
lated into Russian, 

It is easy enough to guess who one of 
these authors is. Jack London has al ways 
been a favorite in Russia. He sti ll is, 
though not as much as he was in the day 
when I attended school in a Russian! vil- 
lage. The school children do not read” him 
as much as they once did. 

It is easier still to surmise who a nother 
one is, It is as natural for the Iussian 
to take to Upton Sinclair as it is :for the 
American to take to Gene Stratton Por- 
ter. Both strike at a responsive chord in 
national character, It is a backward Rus- 
sian proletarian who has not read and 
grown excited over “Jimmie Higgins” and 
“The Jungle.” In my recent wanderings 








in European Russia whenever I called upow 
editors of provincial journals one of the 
questions I was always sure of being asked 
was whether I knew Upton Sinclair. Com-. 
munists took it-for granted that he was a 
member of the party. They talked of him 
as “our Sinclair.” I remember once I was 
called upon to say a few words at a mass 
meeting of workers in a suburb of the city 
of Tzaritisin. I had no more than finished 
my remarks, when a stentorian voice yelled 
out somewhere from the center of the hall, 
“Tovarishtsh, tell us something about Seen- 
clair?” They were visibly disappointed 
when I replied that I never had met the 
author of “The Jungle.” 

If it is easy to understand the appeal that 
Jack London and Upton Sinclair make to 
the present-day Russian reading public, it 
is quite baffling to explain the remarkable 
vogue of O. Henry. What is there in him 
that can stir a revolutionary people? What 
inspiration can the apostles of the so-called 
proletarian culture or the Russian masses 
draw from him? 
the revolutionary populace. 


He has no message for 
Not one of his 
stories has the flamboyant class appeal that 
the tamest of London’s or Sinclair’s tales 
possess. True, he has written of common 
folk burdened with packs of everyday 
worries and troubles. But so has Chek- 
hoff, so has Gorky, so has many anoth:r 
illustrious Russian writer. And Gorky i: 
ever the passionate rebel. And Chekhoff, 
too, manages to squeeze a goodly portion of 
biting dissent into his pages. But O. Henry 
at best only ripples with good-humored pro- 
test. Yet Gorky and Chekhoff are pushed 
into the background and O. Henry is ele- 
vated to a high pedestal. 

But then—whatever the reason, the fact 
is that O. Henry has won an enviable fol- 
lowing. It came about rather suddenly, 
too. He was scarcely known in Russia be- 
fore the war. It is within the last few 
years that the Russians have discovered him 
and now have taken him to their heart:. 
In Moscow and in the provinces I met a 
number of young writers who expressed 
a great desire to learn English so that they 
could read O. Henry in the original. Sev- 
eral of his stories have been dramatized and 
‘given with notable success in a Moscow 
theatre. Several others were in process. of 
preparation for the stage when I left Mos- 
cow. Even the critics of the Pravda and 
the Jzvestia, who guage all theatrical per- 
formances with a finely chiseled Marxian 
yardstick and to whom art is no art unless 
it is of, by, and especially for the prole- 
tarian, have poured warm praise upon the 
‘O. Henry dramatizations. 

Indeed, O. Henry bids fair to outrival 
‘both London and Sinclair in popularity. He 
has already with the newer intelligentsia, 
who proclaim him a master: worthy of 
emulation. Who knows but that in the 
near future a Russian critic wishing to be 
particularly generous in his praise of a 
writer will speak of him as “the Russian 
O. Henry”? Certain it is that O. Henry will 
leave his imprint upon Russian literature. 

The most surprising literary phenomenon 
in Russia is not the popularity of O. Henry 
or Sinclair or London, but of an American 
author who has not the slightest affinity 
with any of these men, and who has not 
the faintest trace of a message of social 
protest. Edgar Rice Burroughs is the rage 
from one end of the country to the other. 
If the Russians were paying royalties he 
would become a millionaire in a short time. 
Anybody who reads anything reads the 
Tarzan stories,—soldiers, proletarians, peas- 
ant, intellectuals. State and private pub- 
lishing houses are keeping their presses hot 
churning out edition after edition of the 
Tarzan tales, which are snatched up as soon 
as they are placed on the market. While 
on a train once from Moscow to Nizhny- 
Novgorod, I became acquainted with a sales- 
man from one of the leading private pub- 
lishing houses who was on his way to th= 
big fair to sell books. He unpacked his 
case and showed me his “samples,” quite 
an assortment of publications on engineering, 
hygiene, agriculture, chemistry, social prob- 
lems, and then pointing to a copy of “Tar- 
zan of the Apes,” he said: “Ill sell more 
of this than of all the others put together.” 
I have not the least doubt but he did. I 
do not recall a single book-shop in any 
of the cities I visited or single newsstand 
at any of the railroad stations but had a 
prominent display of the Tarzan books. 

What the significance is of this Ameri- 
can literary invasion of Russia and par- 
ticularly of the popularity of O. Henry and 
Burroughs, is a subject I shall not attempt 
to discuss. Perhaps the Freudians can en- 
lighten us. The Russians themselves are 
not at all worried over it excepting a few 
pious communists to whom any reading out- 
side of the field of revolutionary literature 
is a sacrilege. 
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rea ier 
“AUthOors- 


The most curious period in American his- 
tory, a period of absurdities, vulgarities, 


platitudes and paradoxes, is recreated by 


Meade Minnigerode 
in his entertaining 
volume 


The 
Fabulous 
Forties 





“Read this bustling book. It holds the pulse 
of life and most of its fun.”—Philadelphia 


Ledger. Attractively illustrated from period 


prints. $3.50 
* OK * 
* ’ 
Major Putnam’s 
most recent volume of reminiscences pre- 


sents new and engrossing incidents of the 
early Sixties that have important bearings 
upon various phases of the Civil War. An 
excellent and stimulating book for the newer 
as well as the older generation is 


Some Memories 


of The Civil War 


x * x 


EYELESS SIGHT 
by Jules Romains 
sets forth, scientifically, a wonderful new 
theory of sight through the skin. A stim- 
ulating and provocative book. $2.00 


$2.00 


xk * * 


J. Arthur Thomson 
Editor of “The Outline of Science” 
has written a fascinating new book in 
popular style, covering the important scien- 
tific subjects in the light of most recent 


discoveries. You will find many fresh 
facts in 
SCIENCE 
OLD AND NEW 
$3.50 
* ok x 
Alexander Woollcott 
in 


ENCHANTED 
AISLES 


writes intimately and charmingly of the 

stage and its people, of artists and journal- 

ists, and of others interesting and_ pic- 

turesque. $2.50 
kok Ox 


A. C. Benson 
eldest son of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
writes of his life and his friends in 


MEMORIES 
AND FRIENDS 


“He talks about them so charmingly, so 
vividly, so honestly, and with such a pleasant 
commingling of calm philosophy and lively 
wit . . .%—San Francisco Chronicle. 


$4.50 
xk ok Ok 


George H. Greene describes 
THE MIND IN 
ACTION 


The process by which the mind functions. 
$2.00 


* * * 


Some New Letters of 


EDWARD FITZGERALD 


Contains hitherto unpublished letters writ- 
ten by the celebrated translator of Omar 
Khayyam, The foreword is by Viscount 


Grey. With Portraits. $2.50 
*x* * * 

See These Books at Any Bookstore 
* * * 


G . pPp-p ’ 
TWO WEST ABE Sr~ NEW ous 


The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Belles Lettres 


DING DONG BELL. By Wa rer De La 
Mare. Knopf. 1924. $1.75. 


This is to us the slightest of De La Mare’s 
books, a description of three different read- 
graveyards. The 
rhymed epitaphs are—with perhaps a few 
exceptions—obvious De La Mare, the brief 
narratives upon which they are strung like 
beads, are, in the main, full of the poet’s 
Mare 
writes nothing that is without charm, but 
this little book 
It begins with several pages of 
quotations, and, catching the accent of Sir 
“He that 
lay in a golden urn eminently above the 
earth, was not like to find the quiet of 


ings of epitaphs in 


usual shadowy melancholy. De La 


is but a footnote to his 
history. 


Thomas Browne at the outset, 


’ 


his bones.” The rather thin quaintness of 
what follows is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment. De La Mare also has his splendors 
of phrase: 

On the contrary, the rarer kinds of natural 
loveliness—enormous forests of flowering chest- 
nuts, their league-long broken chasms a-roar with 
cataracts and foaming with wild flowers; 
precipitous green steeps—quartz, samphire, cor- 
morant—plunging a thousand fathoms into dark 
gulfs of emerald ocean—such memories hint far 
rather at the inhuman divinities. 

And certainly not often had Death, that 


privy thief, been celebrated with more gentle 


charm, but one restlessly desires more 
sinew. However poetical the imagined 


epitaphs which are presented as real ones, 
they lose the irony, even as they lose the 
artlessness, of the actual. In a true ceme- 
tery there ma, be less matter for sun- or 
moon-hazed meditation, but by very incon- 
gruity and desperate reality there is more 
by implication to affect the heart. These 
epitaphs are too perfect. “Ding Dong 
Bell” appeals to us asthetically but does not 
touch us nearly as deeply as some of De La 
Mare’s former work. Perhaps this is 
hypercriticism, perhaps we are a little sur- 
feited with “sweetest melancholy” from a 
major poet of great imagination; but we do 
not wish to see him lapse into mere precio- 
sity. And this is, perhaps, the tendency of 
such a delicate trifle as “Ding Dong Bell.” 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By S.  FostTer 
DaMON. Houghton Mifflin. $10. 


Biography 


UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS. 
ONYMOUS. Philadelphia: 
1924. $4.50. 

Those who love gossip of the great and 
the n-ar-great will find. ample opportunity 
to gratify their propensity in this book. A 
chronicle of scandal, it gathers together the 
on-dits and surreptitous tales that float about 
drawing rooms and clubs, combing the 
French and Anglo-Saxon social worlds for 
matter quite irrespective of persons. Its 
narrative covers the period from the time of 
Prince Napoleon, the “Plon-Plon” of many 
of the author’s anecdotes, to the end of the 
last century, and in its course introduces 
such personages as Queen Victoria, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, the Empress Eugénie, 
Mrs. Paran Stevens, the Vanderbilts, and 
similar celebrities of society. It is an essen- 
tially trifling book, with no value as his- 
tory and hardly more as biography. Yet, 
since the world loves gossip, it will doubt- 
less find a public. 


YESTERDAYS. By Lucy SEAMAN BaIn- 
BRIDGE. Revell. 1924. $1.25. 


This volume of “memories gleaned from 
bygone years” written down for the bene- 
fit of Mrs. Bainbridge’s grandchildren is 
desultory in character but sufficiently inter- 
esting in content to please the adult reader 
as well as the youthful one. Born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, at a time when that city 
already gave promise of future large im- 
portance but had not yet attained to the 
position of primacy it now holds in the 
State, Mrs. Seaman’s recollections go back 
over the period immediately preceding the 
Civil War, when slavery was the burning 
issue of the country, cover the battle years 
during which she served as a volunteer 
nurse with the Federal forces, and include 
years of travel and service as the wife 
of a minister in the Orient. Her narra- 
tive is sketchy in the extreme, but a few 
incidents of a crowded life being intro- 
duced into its chronicle, but it is lively 
and direct, and makes pleasant reading. 


AN- 
Lippincott. 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Fiction 
THE OLD FIRM. By F. Morton 
Howarp. Dutton... 1924. $2. 


Mr. Howard’s aggregation of W. W. 
Jacobean “happy rascals” has now attained 
the dignity of a full sized novel, one con- 
tinuous story instead of such a series of 
separable episodes as made up the earlier 
volumes of their adventures, It is a pon- 
derous, elephantine jocosity, but amusing if 
taken in small doses; an attempt to swallow 
it whole leads to indigestion. The plot is 
a serviceable one, many times tested: turn- 
ing upon the surreptitious introduction of 
the lover in disguise—this time upon a 
yachting cruise, where he masquerades as a 
sailor. The comic quartette of British coast 
seamen, including the oracular ’Orace, the 
cook, function very well as aids to the 
course of true love, though interest really 
centers upon their many nefarious schemes 
“The Old Firm’ is 


broad farce comedy, with many bright and 


of money making. 


really funny spots in it, but, as a whole, 
heavy footed. 


Epwarp C. 
1924. $2. 


MISS PARKWORTH. By 
BootH. Dodd, Mead. 
Mr. Booth is the novelist of Yorkshire. 

He has already given us “The Post Girl” 

Rose Macaulay has 

praised his work, and yet in America at 

least it is comparatively little known. The 
titles of his novels, “Bella,” “The Cliff 

End,” “The Doctor’s Lass,” “Fondie,” ete., 


will probably awaken few echoes of re- 


and other books. 


membrance. 

“Miss Parkworth,” the title story occupies 
half of the present volume, the remainder 
being taken up by three shorter tales, “The 
Caretaker,” “The Will of God,” and “The 
Slate.” Mr. Booth is revealed as a notable 
pessimist and a Dickensian 


ironist, with 


flavor. He paints people in as dark colors 
as did Dickens, but while he makes the 
simple and good unfortunate he does not 
particularly reward them, nor does he 
punish the wicked with anything more than 
the irony of circumstance. 


deals in black and white. 


Nevertheless, he 
The title story 
is a study of a certain type of spinster’s 
relationship to her housemaids, and to one 
particular housemaid especially. Miss Park- 
worth is obsessed with spying upon and con- 
trolling rigidly the lives of the maids—one 
maid at a time—that she employs. The 
final “Mary,” in whom the story centres, 
by sheer misfortune nearly works a salu- 
tary change in Miss Parkworth. But when 
“Mary” ceases to be so unfortunate as was 
at first supposed, the spinster’s reaction is a 
violent disappointed anger that spoils all. 
“The Caretaker,” a thoroughly thankless 
and useless beast, preying upon a very dif- 
ferent type of absent maiden lady who has 
been kind to him, hangs himself for fear 
of the law just when he is about to come 
into ten pounds a week and absolute inde- 
pendence. In “The Will of God” an idiot 
child loads his over-loving mother with 
insuperable difficulties and finally destroys 
her. To these last two grim stories ‘The 
Slate” is a very slight, almost negligible, 
pendant, the trick worked in it an old 
trick enough, the partly dialect and partly 
literary language—it is told in the first per- 
son—not quite convincing. 

The moralistic ejaculations on the last 
page of “Miss Parkworth” we feel to be an 
artistic mistake and to spoil an otherwise 
notable story. ‘The Caretaker” and “The 
Will of God” (the latter quite gruesome) 
are more sustained in their irony. A vein 
of rather grim humor lightens “The Care- 
taker” especially. These stories are mem- 
orable, scars trenched deeply on the face 
of nature. Mr. Booth builds his tragedies 
gradually, almost ponderously, with empha- 
sis and reiteration. Occasionally his figura- 
tive speech reminds a little of A. S. M. 
Hutchinson—a defect, we think. But we 
have in him for ourselves a 
power of presentation and a human sym- 
pathy that are above the ordinary. He is 
also sentimental, he relishes his hopeless 
endings as another type of sentimentalist 
relishes making everything end happily. His 
art is not yet disciplined enough to enable 
him to present a strongly conceived situa- 
tion without comment. Yet he observes 
keenly, describes with convincing detail, and 
his stories have strong substance, 
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THE OLD FARMER 
and HIS ALMANACK 
By G. L. KITTREDGE 


An absorbing book on life and 
manners in New England a cen- 
tury ago. “It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is not a 
cull page in this book. Learn- 
ing and wit have combined to 
produce a most entertaining and 
instructive work. As we read, 
old New England seems to 
\ take shape before our eyes.” 
om MONTREAL STANDARD. 
Fully illustrated. $3.00 
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The New Books 


(Continued from preceding page) 
THE ROUGHNECK. By Roserr W. 

SERVICE. Barse & Hopkins. 1924. $2.00. 

Mr. Service, one suspects, must have had 
an eye upon the screen in the making of 


this elaborate thriller: it holds material 
enough for’several “serial” pictures. The 
heroine is rescued, in the very nick of time, 


at least in every third chapter after the ac- 
tion really starts—one loses count, but the 
poor lady has a fearfully hard job even for 
an adventure story heroine. Interest, how- 
ever, is meant to centre upon the “rough- 
neck” hero who also has a strenuous part 
to play, and he does keep the centre of the 
stage at first. But after the pair get to 
the South Seas for the real business of the 
book the chief actors become conventional 
figures, and the attendant company of na- 
tives, beach-combers, and half-breeds over- 
shadow the principals. 

In spite of its movie plot of stock adven- 
ture the yarn is interesting and there is 
some life in the ill-used hero despite his 
excessive nobility. He has suffered a term 
in prison for a crime he did not commit, 
emerging naturally embittered and morose. 
At times the characterization rises above 
the commonplace, and some of the minor 
people are very well drawn. And there is 
excitement enough to satisfy the most eager 
appetite. 


IN THE SIGHT OF GOD, By Jacos 
WENDELL CLARK. Chicako: Covici- 
McGee. 1924. 


The novel that hopes to undermine an 
established prejudice or abuse must con- 
vince the reader so thoroughly of the irre- 
sistible rightness of its cause that he will 
be fired to take up the cudgel and annihil- 
ate the individuals or ideas which obstruct 
the reform. This fine fury arises not nec- 
essarily from the moral grandeur of the 
cause: skill in treatment as well as ardent 
sincerity is needed to convince. 

Skill in treatment is lacking in Dr. Clark’s 
“In the Sight of God.” His theme being 
heredity, he protests against. the code that 
permits the feeble minded, the insane, the 
incurably criminal, and the diseased to cor- 
rupt the race with tainted offspring and 
enlarges his presentation with many discus- 
sions of eugenics, Mendelianism, Darwin- 
ism, the new freedom, organized charity, 
and similar questions. This mass of ma- 
terial is somewhat inchoate inasmuch as 
he has not sufficiently unified it nor brought 
it into proper relation with his story which 
tells of the rise of an illegitimate girl, one 
Jane Towerover, who conquers the damn- 
ing circumstances of her birth and environ- 
ment. It is as though Dr. Clark forgot 
more and more the purpose of his novel 
as he continues to relate the experiences 
of Jane because in the later chapters she, 
as a character and not a symbol, over- 
shadows the theories and the subnormal vil- 
lagers who in the beginning had so much 
space devoted to them. 

The falling off is lamentable from the 
point of view of the author’s case and his 
consistency. Jane becomes an authority on 
eugenics and heredity and, despite her trans- 
gressions, a valuable member of the race. 
But her success is the triumph of uncon- 
vention over eugenics: in a land of correct 
breeding, Jane presumably would never 
have been born. 


By this apparent inconsistency, Dr. Clark 
fails to arouse a burning interest in his 
theme; he fails to arouse great enthusiasm 
for his novel because he has written it 
without better than a mediocre narrative 
method and with no better than a pain- 
fully matter of fact style. His characters 
are plausible—all of them; but none has 
the individuality that connotes breathing, 
moving, thinking—living itself. 


MRS. PARAMOR. By Louis JosEPH 
VaNcE. Dutton. 1924. $2. 


As a picture of an artificial social group 
this novel is not devoid of merit, though 
it must be admitted that in plot, charac- 
terization, and treatment one cannot say 
more than that it is the conventional 
summer tale, superficially clever but not con- 
vincing. Surely Mr. Vance can do better, 
but, to do much better with the personali- 
ties and type of life he has chosen to depict, 
would require more than talent. One meas- 
ure of a novel’s attainment is its power 
to make the reader feel in sympathy with 
some of its characters and understand the 
others. Whether the author has achieved 
these desiderata is open to question. 

Pendleton Wayne, just turned forty, suc- 
cumbs to an attack of midsummer madness, 
falling desperately in love with a beautiful 
and calculating girl of his own set. That 
Wayne is married makes no great difference 
to Jill Wetherell, and it is natural enough 
that poor Nelly Wayne, engaged in literary 
pursuits, should discover her husband’s in- 
fatuation long after their friends are 
aware of it. In the inevitable scene be- 
tween the two women, Jill tells the injured 
wife: “A woman who can’t hold her hus- 
band doesn’t deserve to have him.’ How 
Jill modifies her views, constrained by the 
irony of situations reversed, makes amusing 
reading. Nelly’s solution of the problem 
of the neglectful husband should appeal 
to modistes, milliners, and beauty special- 
ists, but scarcely to feminists. If divorce 
may be relied upon to rejuvenate women 
verging on middle age, who “let themselves 
go,” as it rejuvenated Nelly, by all means 
let us have more divorces. 

Mr. Vance does not forget that the pub- 
lic likes a happy ending. While the theme 
of “Mrs. Paramor” is the marital tribu- 
lations of the American idle rich who find 
monogamy a dull existence, the author 
writes in so light a vein and with such 
regard for best seller conventions that the 
most devoted Harold Bell Wright en- 
thusiast could find little to criticize. De- 
spite assurances of Nelly’s brilliance, 
penetration, and nobility she impresses one 
as humorless, heavy, and lacking charm. 
Her faithful Granville, an American Major 
Dobbin, seems too sedulously modeled in 
speech and manner on his Thackerayan 
prototype; for when he occasionally drops 
into American slang one is shocked by the 
incongruity. As to Pen Wayne, one loses 
the last vestige of belief in his reality 
when he repents and begs Nelly for for- 


giveness, 


BACK STAGE. _ By 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


RoLaNnD OLIVER. 


Foreign 


LA VIE AMOUREUSE DE MADAME DE 
POMPADOUR. By MarcELLe TIn- 
AYRE, Paris: Flammarion. 1924. 


Madame Tinayre’s latest volume\ opens 
brilliantly a series to be called “Leurs 
Amours.” She explains her purpose in a 
foreword; she makes no pretensions to offer- 
ing unedited documents: as an artist and a 
woman she endeavors to portray a woman's 
personality. . . . “a Pompadour en 
demideshabillé, pretty, artistic and fragile, 
who died as she lived, in full toilet with 
a smile of disillusion.” In the execution of 
her task the author has attempted to dis- 
cover and interpret the motives that gov- 
erned the favorite’s actions from child- 
hood to death. The result is a psychological 
study as gripping as any fiction. The title 
is designed to recall “La Vie Amoureuse de 
Francois Barbazanges,” that haunting story 
of which the spirit has permeated all of 
Mme. Tinayre’s recent work. Hair emp- 
éche de comprendre, she says, in comment- 
ing upon the traditional Pompadour, so 
roughly handled by the eighteenth century 
memoirs, and she prefers the friendly ac- 
count left by the confidential chamber-maid 
of the Marquise, Mme. du Mausset. Thus, 
although no attempt is made to veil the 
weaknesses of the favorite, she emerges as 
a figure inspiring more pity than scorn, Her 
parents had destined her for the réle she 
was to play and nicknamed her Reinette; 
against mighty odds she attained her life 
ambition and held her own but her glory 
turned to ashes and dust after a brief spell 
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of intoxication. The book is piquant with 
anecdote, admirably written and attractively 
presented. 


Government 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
By Epwarpv Conrap Smitu. New York: A. 
L. Burt. 


History 
OUR WORLD TO-DAY AND YESTER- 


DAY. By James Harvey RoBINson 
and EMMA PETERS SMITH. Ginn. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY. By WILLIAM ADDLE- 
MAN GANOE. Appleton. $5.00. 


Juvenile 


CATTY ATKINS BAND-MASTER. By 
CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND. Har- 
pers. 1924. $1.75. 

Mr. Kelland’s Catty Atkins belongs to 
the familiar type of boy hero of which 
Tom Sawyer stands as the supreme ex- 
ample. His adventures and machinations 
are cleverly conceived and the youthful 
readers who have followed his experiences 
with zest in the past will find that he has 
lost nothing in this new chronicle of the 
resourcefulness and daring that delighted 
them in earlier volumes. Indeed, even the 
mature reader will find enjoyment in the 
account of the indomitable Catty’s forma- 
tion and development of a brass band, and 
of the trials and tribulations—not alone ‘to 
its personnel but to the community as well— 
through which it advanced to the laurel. 


PLUPY AND OLD J. ALBERT. By Henry 


A. Suute. Dorrance. $1.75. 
SANDSY PUTS IT OVER. By Garpner 
Huntinc. Harpers. $1.75. 


HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES. 
By Mary Mapes Dopce. Harpers. $1.75. 


Miscellaneous 


ARKANSAS: BIENNNIAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE YEARS 
1913-1920. By Tom J. ‘TerRat. Little 
Rock, Arkansas: Pugh. 


Pamphlets 


STORY OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION. By Wituiam A. Rep. Dor- 
rance. 1924. 75 cents. 


Most Americans are familiar through 
reading of the daily journals with the 
broad aspects of the work of the Pan 
American Union, and all visitors to Wash- 
ington have seen and admired the hand- 
some buildings that house its activities, but 
this little book that sets forth in greater 
detail the instrumentalities through which 
the Union works to the welding of solidarity 
between the two Americas, and which de- 
scribes with some fulness its physical equip- 
ment, will add considerable to their knowl- 
edge. It is a brief survey of the origin 
and evolution of the movement for Pan- 
American union, and a cursory appraisal of 
the benefits bestowed by its operation. To 
the body of the text is added an appendix 
containing a statement on the proceedings 
of the Fifth Pan American Conference, 
held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. 
THOUGHT QUESTIONS FOR STUDENTS 

OF AMERICAN HISTORY, By Favetre 

E, Mover. Allyn & Bacon, 


Philosophy 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ‘AS IF,’ By H, 
Varnincer. Harcourt, Brace. 
THE NATURE OF LAUGHTER. 

Grecory. Harcourt, Brace. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. By Wit- 
Lt1aM Pors. Harcourt, Brace. 


By J. C. 


Poetry 


CHILDREN OF MORNINGSIDE. By 
Henry Morton Rosinson. Otto V. St. 
Whitelock: 1270 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 1924. $2.50. 

The publisher of “The Jester Book of 
Columbia Light Verse” now brings out a 
narrative poem of Columbia University by 
a 1924 Master of Arts. Mr, Robinson was 
editor-in-chief as an undergraduate of the 
Columbia “Varsity.” He received in his 
Junior year the James S. O’Neale prize for 
the best poem published by an undergrad- 
uate during the college year. He was later 
Phi Beta Kappa and Class Poet and was 
awarded the Proudfit Fellowship in Letters. 
He has been appointed an instructor in Eng- 
lish at Columbia for the coming year. 
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“Children of Morningside” opens in the 
metre of “Evangeline.” With occasional 
interludes it continues in that metre. The 
chief interludes are rhymed heroics describ- 
ing a football match and a boat-race. The 
“Evangeline” metre we have always found 
most monotonous. The demands of the 
metre also have the tendency to turn into 
pedantic periods any record of real conver- 
sation. Mr. Robinson tries to m:he this 
metre serve the purposes of realistic descrip- 
tion and recorded conversation. He fails. 
It cannot be done. But he nevertheless pre- 
sents an interesting and rather vivid picture 
of Columbia’s undergraduate life, even if 
occasionally he lapses into verse little better 
than doggerel, The interwoven love story 
does not hold the interest and seems extran- 
eous, 


WHO LIGHTLY SIPS, 
Dorrance, $1. 


By Joun T. Trorn. 


‘Science 


MEDICINE, MAGIC AND RELIGION. By 
W. H. R. Rivers. Harcourt, Brace. 


Travel 


THE FRENCH RIVIERA, By Pierre 
DevoLuy and Pierre Boren. Boston: 
Medici Society. 1924, 

This is a brief guide to that beautiful 
strip of coast which has drawn its thousands 
of visitors by reason of an incomparable 
climate, a sea unsurpassed for its loveliness 
of color, and all that nature and man could 
do to give it attraction. It makes no pre- 
tensions to completeness as a manual, sketch- 
ing in merely some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the region, and supplying occa- 
sional description and historical background. 
What gives the book distinction is its lavish 
collection of illustrations, so fine as to make 
the volume a delight to possess, 


THE CITIES OF SPAIN. 
Hutton. Macmillan. 


By Epwarp 
1924. 

A new edition of a well-known work, 
this volume will make its appeal to those 
who like vicariously to capture the senti- 
mental attitude of mind in which the ro- 
mantic traveller makes his pilgrimage. It 
is steeped in enthusiasm, gracefully con- 
veyed, and is less a description of the towns 
of Spain than a reflection of the impression 
that their picturesque aspect makes upon a 
mind sensitive to the influences of history, 
tradition, and beauty. It is a vivid succes- 
sion of highly colored pen pictures that 
evoke a mood as well as depict a scene, a 


street, or an edifice. The text is embellished 


with illustrations in color. 
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Regular edition, $1.90 
Autographed edition, $3.50 
An anthology of verse written by 
Columbia students and appearing in 
university periodicals between 1897 

and 1924. 
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C. B., New Jersey, a bookseller, keeps track 
with especial care of books for girls from 
ten to fifteen, and asks which of the new 
ones are well and truly worth adding to 
her equipment. A similar question comes 
from P. M., New Mexico. 


HE mystery story for girls has de- 

veloped a special technique, and a good 
example of this type is as safe a choice for 
young people as the detective story is for 
older readers. ‘The Vanishing Comrade,” 
by Ethel Cook Eliot, soon to come from 
Doubleday, Page, is well worth watching 
for, not only for the mystery involved, 
which concerns one of two nice girls living 
with an aunt near Boston, but because the 
girls are real and the interest skilfully 
handled. The distinctive feature of Doris 
Pocock’s “Secret of Hollowdene Farm,” 
which came from Appleton in the Spring, 
is the attraction of English farm and coun- 
tryside life. Augusta Huell Seaman’s mys- 
tery stories are taken eagerly by a great 
number of young admirers: the latest is 
“Sally Simms Adventures It“ (Century). 

Many of our school stories for girls come 
from England: Angela Brazil’s, such as 
“Schoolgirl Kitty” (Stokes), are popular 
here. Archibald Marshall’s “Audacious 
Ann” (Dodd, Mead) is an English school 
story with a charming and unusual heroine. 
Eva March Tappan’s “Ella, a Little School- 
girl of the Sixties” (Houghton Mifflin) is a 
pleasant picture of the hoopskirt period. 
“Barry the Undaunted” (Appleton) is by 
Earl D. Silvers who usually writes for boys, 
but for all her boyish name Barry is a girl; 
this is a High School story involving stu- 
dent-city government. “The House of the 
Lions,” by Helen Ward Banks, is to come 
from the Century Co. late in August: a large 
family, a cousin coaching for exams in the 
summer with the father, some excitement 
and a thread of mystery. Two recent his- 
torical romances for young girls introduce 
scenes in revolutions: the famous and favor- 
ite pair of Knipes present the American 
Revolution in their new “Powder, Patch 
and Patty” (Century), and Katherine 
Adams brings a group of young people 
safely through the French Revolution in 
“Red Caps and Lilies” (Macmillan). 

“A Girl of the Plains Country,” by Alice 
MacGowan, soon to come from Stokes, is 
another story to be borne in mind, for it 
takes into account the girl’s demand for 
romance and meets it with a wholesome, 
outdoor story of a girl who runs the Three 
Sorrows ranch in Texas. It is evidently 
by one who knows and loves this country, 
and who understands what girls like to 
read. 

If books for girls a little younger than 
this are interesting to these inquirers, let 
them watch for two that are coming early 
in the season. Only to name that delight- 
ful miscellany published in a big book as 
“Number One Joy Street” is to bring smiles 
to many a child. There is to be, I am 
happy to say, an extension of that thor- 
oughfare: “Number Two Joy Street” (Ap- 
pleton) will soon appear. The other is 
“Rumpty-Dudget’s Towér,” by © Julian 
Hawthorne. Miss Fish of Stokes, like all 
well-brought-up young people, was brought 
up on the bound volumes of St. Nicholas. 
In one of these there was a priceless tale, 
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Becker, c/o The 


Saturday Review. 
“Rumpty-Dudget’s Tower,” by Julian Haw- 
thorne. This lived in her memory so hap- 
pily that she decided it should be reprint- 
ed; the author says that ever since it ap- 
peared in 1879 he has been getting letters 
from children, then from mothers and at 
last from grandmothers, wanting it in book 
form, 


S. M. S., Boonton, N. J., has a small daugh- 
ter who “adores the Rainbow Gold an- 
thology,” edited by Sarah Teasdale, and 
asks for another collection of poems to 
be read by and to a child who “has the 
faculty of loving lovely words whether 
she understands them or not.” 


HILDREN have a capacity, too often 

unsuspected, of loving lovely words 
regardless of their meaning; just as they 
often, when they are very little, have a way 
of getting at deep truths of life without the 
power of putting them into adequate words. 
There is scarce any poem “too old” for a 
child unless it has to do with emotions and 
experiences of a time of life far beyond 
them—and when I remember some of the 
verses that charmed my ears at an early 
age, when there were no special anthologies 
for children, I wonder if even that rule 
holds. “Rainbow Gold” is made up of 
lovely poems; so is “This Singing World,” 
a collection edited by Louis Untermeyer 
(Harcourt, Brace); so is “The Book of 
the Little Past” (Houghton Mifflin), perfect 
little poems all by Josephine Prescott Pea- 
body. Better than any poems written for 
children, I like those by Walter De La 
Mare in “Peacock Pie” (Holt) which is 
the book to follow “A Child’s Garden of 
Verse,” without which no nursery is so much 
as furnished. There is a collection with 
special charm for anyone who remembers 
his own American childhood; this is the 
“St. Nicholas Book of Verse” (Century), 
coming to the rescue of many a memory 
that had dropped a stitch or two in some 
beloved verse. Stokes publishes two collec- 
tions, “The Boy’s Book of Verse,” edited 
by Helen Dean Fish, and “The Girl’s Book 
of Verse,” edited by Mary G. Davis: the 
former is full of pieces to speak, the latter 
of the sort of poems a girl would read more 
than once; both of these have poems not in 
other anthologies. A beautiful anthology 
has just come from the Oxford Press, “Child- 
hood in Verse and Prose”; it is more for 
childlovers than for children, though both 
would enjoy it; the prose selections are 
from writers as recent as Katherine Mans- 
field, whose insight into child psychology 
was little less than marvellous. 


J. M. P., Yonkers, N. Y., asks for the names 
of several books from which he may learn 
the knack of telling stories to children 
from eight to twelve, both boys and girls. 


HE latest to appear is “Children’s 
Stories and How to Tell Them,” by 
Woutrine A. Bone (Harcourt, Brace); the 
ideas in it are deep, their expression lumin- 
ous; it will enlighten not only a teller of 
tales, but one who is trying to write them. 
“The Art of the Story Teller” (Appleton) 
(Continued on next page) 





QU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 
I am a literary adviser. For years I 
read for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I 
became consulting specialist to them and to 
Holt, Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, help- 
~~ oe to make their work salable. 
nd for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, 
articles and verses, and I 
have a special department 


for plays and motion pic- ‘ 
tures. 
Wri Warkeh I 
riters’ Workshop, Inc. : J 
135 East 58th Street A\G el, 


New York City. 


A BOOK STORE 


That Can Serve Your Every Want 
In the WORLD’S LITERATURE. 








Good Selections _ 











E. L. Pearson 
Books in Black or Red 


An engaging pot-pourri of tid- 
bits of curiousinformation about 
books fantastic, graceful, and 
slyly wise. But you must go to 
Arthur Guiterman’s “ Rhymed 
Review” in “Life” for such hints 
of the contents as this: 


“For everywhere this author goes, 
You'll hear a little stream of chuckles, 
While sombre Sham and pompous Pose 
Get lightly rapped across the knuckles. 
* * * * 
He tells about the works and ways, 
Of wicked literary fakers, 
Of books that cheered our youthful days, 
Of merry rhymes of ancient makers. 


O ye that stand at Gloom’s abyss 
Beset by Russian wraith and bogy 
A sane and happy book like this 
May keep your brains from getting logy.”’ 


$2.50 


H. G. Wells 


The Dream 


With astonishing ease the reader 
is spirited two thousand years 
hence only to be commanded to 
turn his eyes to the age just left 
and view a spectacle of human 
life; an apparition of love deep 
and unsanctified, passionate and 
real, with a panorama of life as 
detailed as a cinema of present 
day existence. 

“Wells has the art of Dickens 
and Defoe by which to make the 
reader feel present and sharing 
with the characters of his tale.” 


Herbert Croly 
Willard Straight 


The fascinating story of Willard 
Straight, artist, soldier, financier, 
idealist, newspaper correspond- 
ent and builder of empires. 

The volume is profusely illus- 
trated with scenes from the col- 
orful Oriental world in which 
this brief but brilliant career had 
its very appropriate ieee 
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William Allen 
White 


The Editor and 
His People 


An inspirational volume for edi- 
torial writers and everybody, be- 
ing a collection of editorials 
which the famous Kansan has 
written for the Emporia Gazette. 
Among the characteristic and 
striking collection is found the 
Pulitzer prize editorial “To an 
Anxious Friend”. $2.50 


Sheridan R. 


Jones 


Black Bass and 
Bass Craft 


If the thrill of a strike, the song 
of the reel, and electrified mo- 
ments of a breathless fight set 
your blood tingling, you want 
this book. 

Possessed with the finesse of 
the trout and the battling quali- 
ties of the fighting muskellunge, 
the bass “inch for inch and 
pound for pound” is the gamest 
of the fresh water fish. 

Herein the author tells to fel- 
low lovers of the rod and line 
the habits, haunts, likes, and dis- 
likes, of the bass; the best types 
of bait to use and when to use 
each, the depth of the most likely 
water, hints on casting, etc. 

This is no theorizing of a nov- 
ice—it is the result of Mr. Jones’ 
own actual experience in deep 
waters, pools, streams, near rock 
ledges, and just outside the 
growing rushes, $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





==c4t all bookstores or from 
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ADDENDA— 


The Saturday Review 
OF LITERATURE 

[Is now featured at the fol- 
lowing leadiig Bookshops: 
(See page 36, Vol. 1, No. 2 for 

complete list.) 

Montgomery, Alabama, 

Thompson Book Co., Inc. 

Douglas, Arizona, 

Owl Drug Co. 

Long Beach, California, 
John Hewitt, 

Los Angeles, California, 
California News Agency, 
Parker's Book Store. 

Napa, California, 

R. M. Kyser. 

New Haven, Connecticut, 

The Edward P. Judd Co. 

Washington, D. C., 

The Grace Dodge Hotel, 
20 E Street, N. W. 

Chicago, Illinois, 

Nedwick’s Book Store, 
346 Clark ‘Street. 

Evanston, Illinois, 

Lord’s Department Store, 

Indianapolis, Indiana, 

Beach’s Bookshop. 

Des Moines, Iowa, 

Riker’s Book Store. 

Boston, Massachusetts, 

Old Grey House Bookshop, 
Anderson & Myrtle, Beacon Hill 

Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Johnson’s Bookstore. 

Duluth, Minnesota, 

The Book Shop, 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Traymore Book Shop. 

Newark, New Jersey, 
Washington Book Shop. 

Jarnaica, New York, 
Parthenon Bookshop. 

New York, New York, 

The Britannica Book Shop, 
342 Madison Avenue. 
Bryant Bookshop, 
66 West 47th Street. 
I. Ginsburg, 
75 West 9th Street. 
Himebaugh and Browne, 
471 Fifth Avenue. 
Twin Arts Shop, 
44 East 59th Street. 
The Village Book Shelves, 
144 MacDougal Street. 
John Wanamaker, 
Broadway and 9th. Street. 
Emily Mutidy’s Bookshop, 
640 S. Warren Street. 

Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
Reismans. 

York, Pennsylvania, 

H. C. Barnhart. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
Hudson's Bay Company. 

Guelph, Ontario, Canada, 

C. L. Nelles. 

Wailuku Maui, Hawaii, 
Main Book Store. 
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Points of View 
On Parody 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: \ 

I received Volume 1, Number 1 this 
morning, and, of course, I praise it, or 
I should not trouble to write you. I have 
permitted myself the luxury of considering 
Christopher Ward’s “The Nightmare” the 
best item in an issue that is fine all the 
way through; better, even, than Mr. Robin- 
son’s excellent sonnet. It is only recently 
that I have come seriously to believe the 
parody to be'a work capable of the highest 
art, as practised by Mr. Ward. It is 
destined, I do not doubt, to rank some 
day with its kinsman, Satire. 

“The Nightmare, By H. Jeewells” is as 
clever a parody as Mr. Ward, or anyone 
else, has ever done. But it is more than that. 
It is a very good review of “The Dream.” 
It is a sane and keen criticism. It must 
surely express Mr. Ward’s real conception 
of the book and its value. Wells showed 
the unreality of this life we live in his 
contrast of two worlds a thousand years 
apart. Christopher Ward, on the other hand, 
shows, in his own version of the same con- 
trast, the unreality of the future life, the 
unreality that most people feel reading 
Wells. The unreality G. K. Chesterton, 
in the New York Times, is ponderously try- 
ing to convey with columns and columns of 
complacent good-humor, where Ward needs 
only two. I certainly prefer the latter 
method. 

Nevertheless, I believe Ward and Ches- 
terton are both wrong, and all their fol- 
lowers. They set out wrong from the very 
first. They make the mistake of taking 
Well’s speculations seriously. I do not 
think he means them thus. I think he in- 
tends rather to draw our minds away from 
the Present at any cost, to show us hazy 
outlines in the future. He sees us walk- 
ing with bowed heads, watching the ground 
just before our feet, and wandering in the 
inevitable circle. And so he calls our at- 
tention to the dim vision in the distance, 
half-seen, and he keeps our attention upon 
it by weaving pictures of its beauty, chang- 
ing them, certainly, as we come nearer. 
And he does not care if it is a mirage he 
shows us. Even a mirage has something 
behind it. 

Ward shows the narrow cockneys, resent- 
ful of difference from themselves, even 
tolerant of it until it becomes serious, 
ignoring “Erbut’s” Nightmare. But he does 
not complete the picture, the many times 
that Nightmare recurs in their minds at 
odd moments, until they wonder dully if 
it may not have something in it after all, 
when despair washes some of the hard 
sand from the shores of their souls, the 
sand left by many years of gentle, monoton- 
ous waves. ‘ 

Ward shows Wells as a dreaming youth 
among strong, senseless men, destined al- 
ways to have his adolescent fancies made 
fun of, resented, or scorned. I wonder if 
he meant, too, to show that the boy is 
centuries older than the men, that he is 
the poet leading the poor, blind men by 
an invisible chain of gold? For Wells is 
indeed a poet, the greatest poet in the 
world, because, while other poets potter 
about the earth, finding false beauty con- 
cealed in it, he goes beyond the earth and 
the universe, beyond time, and_ includes 
everything in the cold splendor of his 
dreams. He is the Poet of the Dawn, the 
dawn of man’s true glory, the dawn of 
absolute poetry. 

But I started out to suggest the importance 
of parodies. If it is not too late, I shall 
close on the same theme. I should like to 
see more prominence given to parodies. I 
should like to see them become a new art, 
functioning side by side with that of the 
Review. Nothing can criticize, explain, 
and test a book better than a good parody. 
It is a good book indeed that still seems 
great when it has been parodied, even 
clumsily. In the hands of master Christo- 
pher Ward, then, how much greater im- 
portance can the parody achieve as a method 
of reviewing? 

G. PEYTON WERTENBAKER 


The taints Guide 


(Continued from previous page) 





is a famous book by one of the most fam- 
ous of story-tellers, Marie L. Shedlock: it 
has eighteen stories from her repertoire and 
many more are suggested. One of the sim- 
plest and most practical of these books is 
“How to Tell Stories to Children,” by 
Sarah Cone Bryant, which with its com- 


panion, “Stories to Tell to Children,” is 
published by Houghton Mifflin. 


M. K., Philadelphia, Pa., asks for books 
with Oriental, especially Chinese stories, 
which might be told to boys and girls 
in two groups, 12-15 and 6-9 years of 
age. 


“6 HE CHINESE FAIRY BOOK,” one 

of the beautifully illustrated Fairy 
Series issued by Stokes, has a great many 
well-known and less familiar stories. “A 
Japanese Fairy Book,” by Ozaki (Dutton), 
has pictures: from colored prints, and fas- 
cinating tales; Dutton also publishes the 
“Chinese Wonder Book.” “Stories from 
the Early World,” by R. M. Fleming (Selt- 
zer), is an unusual collection from a wide 
range of time and space; three come from 
China, others from Egypt, Persia, Baby- 
lonia, Polynesia and the Tlingit and Zuni 
of our own country. ‘The pictures have real 
value to the student of anthropology, to 
which the book is a contribution, but it is 
simply written and children would listen to 
the stories. Duffield has a set of “Oriental 
Fairy Tales,’ mainly from the Arabian 
Nights, with an introduction by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, whose feature is the poetic, delicate 
illustrations by Rie Cramer, which are re- 
produced in color. 


R. T. W., a college student taking charge of 
a group of bovs in camp, asks for a book 
useful not only for this summer, but in 
later work as a teacher and leader of 
boys. 

HERE is of course a large list of 
books on organized play, and the Boy 

Scout movement has a series of manuals that 

can scarcely be equalled for their purposes, 

but for this inquirer, and many others in 
his case, a new book comes with a special 
use and pertinence. This is “Games and 

Recreational Methods,’ by Charles F. 

Smith, instructor in scouting and_ recrea- 

tional leadership at Teachers’? College 

(Dodd, Mead). A number of specialists 

contribute, some, chapters on their special- 

ties, others, recipes and games, and as a 

comprehensive, practical, and inspiring guide 

and director the book will be welcomed all 
over the country. 

The many who have asked for material 
for camp dramatics will be glad to know 
that there is a section on the subject by 
Helen Ferris, author of “Producing Ama- 
teur Entertainments” (Dutton) and editor 
of The American Girl. This includes a 
camp library for dramatic and stunt ma- 
terial. 


N. W., Rhode Island, asks for an illus- 
trated Mother Goose. 


HE edition in my own_ reference 

library, lent on occasion, is “The Boyd 
Smith Mother Goose” (Putnam) with pic- 
tures in outline and in color, large’ type 
and plenty of room on the pages, an: (for 
the older reader) notes on the origin and 
history of the rhymes. There is a new 
one from Dutton, six hundred pages with 
pictures by many artists, including Walter 
Crane and Tenniel; this is “Mother 
Goose’s Nursery Rhymes and Fairy Tales”: 
one part verse, the other prose. Nor shoula 
it be forgotten that there is a fascinating 
wall-map or panorama of “The Kingdom 
of Mother Goose,” by Luxor Price, in full 
color (Stokes), a marvellous tapestry-pic- 
ture and companion to the “Map of Fairy- 
land.” 


M. S., Exeter, N. H., asks for suggestions 
on short prayers suitable for small boys. 


OHN MARTIN has a book of “Prayers 

for Little Men and Women” (Juha 
Martin), in rhyme, two stanzas each; most 
of them are rather what the author cal's 
“helpful verses” fo: young children tian 
direct petitions. Colin Campbe i Clem- 
ents compiled a “Book of Prayers for Boys” 
(Harcourt, Brace) from many sources, for 
the most part in simple or stately prose, 
sometimes, as in Emerson’s “Father in 
heaven, we thank Thee,” or Hugh Birck- 
head’s “Take the thanks of a bey.” in 
rhym*. In the coliection are prayers even 
for very young children, and there is no 
age-limit to their suitability. The hcead- 
master of Lawrenceviile School writes a 
preface; a better book for school use it 


would be hard to find. 


W. S., Englewood, N. J., D. T., Lansing, 
Mich., and N. F., Detroit, ask about books 
on child psychology; in each case the in- 
quirer is interested in behavior problems. 


NE of the most cheerful signs of the 

times, as they register with the Guide, 
is that whereas ten years ago parents used 
to ask me for books by which to treat prob- 
lems of behavior now they want books that 
will help them to understand them. ‘This 
is what William Stern’s “Psychology of 








Early Childhood” (Holt) will do; I have 
recommended it again and again in cor. 
respondence since it appeared this spring, 
and though it is a la:ge and not inexpen. 
one has been other than 
grateful for the advice. It comb‘nes sound 
scientific methods with parentai insight: the 


sive volume, no 


result is not only il‘'uminating but vastly 
enteitaining. Dr. Stern seems to be able to 
take Freud or leave him, and in the vase of 
most healthy children, to prefer the latter 
H. Crichton Miller, who has al- 
ready applied the orincimes of enalytical 


course, 
psychology to’ the schoolrooni, intrceduces 
them now to the nursery in “Fhe New 
Psychology and the Parent” (Seltzer). Like 
the former book, it is conservativ> in its 


» methods and statements. 


Parents looking ahead in the education of 
little children will do well to keep in touch 
with Progressive Education, published quars 
terly by the Progressive Education Associa. 
tion, Washington, especially the current nuci 
ber, which describes a number of outstand« 
ing new methods, and schools in which they 
One of these is the Ojai 
Valley School, concerning which one of the 


are developed. 


Guide contributors has written me; it is 
described by Edward Yeomans, author of 
“Shackled Youth.” 
perhaps worrying over the idea of adopting” 


People wondering and 


a child should read at once “How Foster 
Children Turn Out,” published for a doilar 
by the State Charities Aid Assoc‘acion. It 
is a critical analysis of g1o children placed 
in homes by this agency and now eighteen 
years old or over: a remarkabie, significant 
document of civilization. 


Y WAY of supplementing the list of 
travel books I published on August 2 

I add the following note: : 
“Paris for Everyman” (Dutton), is an 
unusual and valuable travel-companion, 
combining history, many maps, not only of 
to-day but of old Paris, and plenty of guide- 
book information. “So You’re Going to 
Paris,” by Clara E. Laughlin (Houghton 
Mifflin), informal as its title, is full of 
funny or quaint or significant things good 
to know about the city now and in the 
past. “France and Scandinavia,” one of the 
most attractive volumes of the illustrated 
World Travel series by the late Frank Car- 
p nter, covers not only the countries of 
its title, but Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
mark; this series circles the globe. “Hill 
Towns of the Pyrenees,” by Amy Oakley 
(Century), is distinctive not only for the 
unusual quality of the narrative but for the 
beauty of Thornton Oakley’s drawings with 
which it is embellished. It might well lead 
travellers further than they had_ planned. 
The “Things Seen” series (Dutton) manages 
to get the most, both of information and of 
pictures, into the smallest books in the travel 
field, and somehow contrives to keep both 
clear. 
“Swit- 
zerland in Summer,” by Will and Carine 
Cadby (Dutton), is another tiny but im- 
book of information. If Italy 
beckons, there is a new picture-guide issued 
by the Medici Society, Gabriel Faure’s “The 
Italian Lakes,” with two hundred unusually 


print and photographs brilliantly 


There is a new one on the Riviera. 


portant 


fine specimens of photography. Though 
Stark Young’s “The Three Fourtains” 


(Scribner) and Percy Lubbock’s “Roman 
Pictures” (Scribner) are more than travel- 
ler’s books, for they get at essentials of life 
and character, anyone who loves Italy should 
know about them. And there is a new 
book by the Williamsons, “The Lure of 
Monte Carlo” (Doubleday, Page). 


oo — 


HE sudden death of John Quinn, a 

brilliant lawyer of this city and fam- 
ous as a collector of books, autograph let- 
ters, manuscripts, and modern art, on July 
28, closed the career of a book collector who 
made a very remarkable record. His library 
of modern first editions, mainly of authors 
now living, comprised 12,096 lots when cata- 
logued, and required 32 sessions to sell under 
the hammer. The sale began last November 
and was completed in March. The collec- 
tion brought $226,351.85, proving the most 
vaulable sold during the season in this coun- 
try. The first editions and manuscripts of 
Joseph Conrad brought $110,998, the high- 
est price ever paid for the collection of an 
author during his life time. Mr. Quinn, 
like all the great collectors, bought the 
books he wished to own. He was in no 
sense a speculator. And yet he happened 
to buy just the books for which there was 
strong demand when he came to sell them. 
The result was that he realized a very hand 


some profit and his sale will hold a unique 


place in bibliographical annals, 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M, Hopkins 


CAREFUL examination of the priced 
A catalogues of the book sales in New 
York during the season just ended, begin- 
ning in early October, 1923, and ending 
in the middle of June, 1924, admits of only 
one conclusion: from first to last, it was 
singularly successful. Very high prices 
were realized at the most important sales, 
but even the more ordinary sales, which are 
of little or no interest to collectors and fail 
to develop lively competition, made an ex- 
cellent showing. 

The outstanding feature of the season is 
the high prices which first editions of 
modern authors, many now living, sold for. 
The fourth session of the John Quinn sale, 
November 13, when first editions and manu- 
scripts of Joseph Conrad brought $110,998 
was a real sensation. The collection of no 
living author anywhere at any time ever 
brought anything like this figure. And 
first editions of modern authors continued 
to bring good prices, even when sprinkled 
through unattractive consignments. The 
sale of the. Stephen H. Wakeman collection 


of nineteenth century American authors, 
comprising Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, 


Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, Thoreau, 
and Whittier showed an unmistakable re- 
turn of these New England authors to pop- 
ular favor. The price, $67,586, which it 
brought surpassed all expectations and is 
bound to have great influence. 

Next to modern first editions, autograph 
letters and manuscripts made the best  re- 
cord. The Conrad manuscripts, of which 


“Victory” brought $8,100, were the talk 
of the season. But a long list of auto- 
graph letters, literary and historical, and of 
author’s manuscripts, could be given in 
which individual lots ran into thousands of 
dollars. And it should be noted, too, that 
masterpieces of English literature, 
Americana, and fine colored plate books of 
the great illustrators, in short, all genuine 
rarities, were in strcng demand at good 
prices, 

Prospects for the coming season, judged 
in middle summer, appear to be excellent. 
There will be ready buyers for all genuine 
rarities. Two notable collections, those of 
William Harris Arnold and Beverly Chew, 
will be sold before the holidays. They will, 
it is safe to say, bring good prices, and, in 
turn, attract other collections into the auc- 


rare 


tion rooms after the holidays. The one 
difficulty is to get enough of the right kind 


of material to stimulate interest and arouse 

collectors. If 

done, the general result is not in doubt. 
iM 7] ow 


S ALREADY 
Mosher Books” 


and reprinted under the management of Miss 


enthusiasm in this can be 


“The 


continued 


announced, 
will be 


Flora M. Lamb, for many years executive 
secretary of Mr. Mosher. Six volumes will 
be restored to the Mosher list this Fall and 
other titles, for which there is an apparent 
demand, will be reprinted in the Mosher 
format. The regular annual catalogue will 


appear about October 1. 





much to know about the 
collecting aspects of Sir James M. Barrie’s 


There is not 


works of which Herbert Garland is not the 
master, and proof of that special knowledge 
is furnished in an important article entitled 
“The Collector’s 
Barrie,” in the July Bookman’s Journal, Few 


Interest in Sir James 
authors—including those whose work has 
not been actively collected for thirty years, 
as has Barrie’s—are more eagerl¥ collected 
at the present time, largely because, as Mr. 
Garland points out, his works have the in- 
dispensable attraction of “preserving an un- 
diminished literary or personal value.” 
s & 


The third volume to be published by the 
Pennéll Club of Philadelphia is entitled 
“Aubrey Beardsley and Other Men of the 
Nineties,” and from the pen of 
Joseph Pennell. It is a quarto volume of 
forty-five pages, printed in large type on 
handmade paper, issued in an edition of 100 


comes 


copies. The frontispiece is a reproduction 
ot an unpublished drawing of Aubrey 


3eardsley by Raphael Sanzio, from the col- 
l ction of William West. Here is printed 
for the first time a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Pennell, member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, before the Brooklyn 
Museum of Science and Art, on the occa- 
sion of the Beardsley exhibition given there 
in November of last year. 
M J M 

The special feature, “First Editions: the 
Month’s Demands Analyzed,” which ap- 
pears regularly in the Bookman’s Journal, is 
invaluable to collectors interested in modern 
first editions, for here can be seen at a glance 
what other collectors are doing and what 


The list 


authors’ works are in most demand. 





for the 
first editions of English authors, based upon 


for the four weeks ending June 21, 


desiderata of second-hand booksellers printed 
in the English trade papers shows no decline 
of interest in this field. The ten names at 
the head of the list are Rudyard K pling, 
Anthony Trollope, Arthur Machen, John 
Masefield, John Galsworthy, R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham, Arnold Bennett, W. H. 
Hudson, H. G. Wells, and Max Beerbohm. 
The tabulated list contains fifty-four names. 
Many of them can hold no permanent place 
with collectors, but it is a satisfaction to see 
careful dis- 


that there is much evidence of 


crimination and this appears to be growing 
a J M a 7 

Another publication relating to Charles 
Dickens, in a small limited edition for pres- 
only, comes from the pri- 
vate press of George Parker Winship, librar- 
ian of the Widener Memorial Library at 
This thin brochure, put in type 


entation purposes 


Harvard. 
on the eighty-second anniversary of the 
great novelist’s first trip across the Atlantic, 
is entitled “An American Note Never In- 
tended for Circulation Although Issued at 
the Seat of Government in March, 
by Charles Dickens.” The note is a let- 
ter to Charles Boston The 


original is in the Harvard Treasure Room 


1842, 


Sumner, of 


In it Dickens thanks Sumner for forward- 
ing the mail which had come from his 
children. Dickens was a guest at a small 
dinner party the day after the letter was 
written and excused himself after making 


a short speech by explaining ‘that; letters 


from his children had just arrived. In an 
introduction to this letter, Mr. Winship 
shows that Dickens used a part of it in 


his goodnight speech 











NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS : 


20 Successive insertions: 
Single insertion rate: 








PRINTERS & BINDERS 
3 cents a word 
4 cents a word 


COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 





BARGAIN OFFERS 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK 'TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, 
Brocklyn, New York. 





20% CASH DISCOUNT Sale on our entire 
stock. Well known for its variety and excel- 
lency, and especially rich in Anthropology, Folk- 
lore, Comparative Religion, Philosophy, Oc- 
cultism, and all other departments of Art, 
Literature and Science. A visit to our shop is 
a treat to Booklovers; no obligation to purchase. 
Catalogues on request. Dauber and Pine, Inc., 
83 Fourth Ave., New York. Phone Stuyvesant 
1383. 





BRONX BOOKBUYERS, BOOKREADERS: 
Seiffer’s Bronx Bookstore and _ Circulating 
Library will sell or rent any book in the world 
for less than you can get it elsewhere. (Semi- 
monthly book bargain list mailed regularly upon 
request.) 755 Westchester Ave., corner 156th St. 





RARE EDITIONS 





FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
fine condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
Photographs relating to the Drama. Books by 
and about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 
moderate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. 
Oxford Book Shop. Alfred F. Coldsmi:h, 42 
Lexington Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 
Sparrow. 





FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d Street, New York. 





RARE BOOKS, prints and manuscripts. New- 
man F. McGirr, 107 S. 22d Street, Philadelphia. 
Catalogs, of course! 





DULAU AND COMPANY, LTD., 34, 35 and 
36 Margaret Street, London, W.I. (and at Ox- 
ford), one of the largest and oldest-established 
Bookselling Firms in the world (founded 1792). 
Catalogues issued every fortnight. Write for 
all or any of the following—sent gratis and 
post paid—108. OrnirHotoGy; 111. BoTANy; 
113. Rare Booxs anp Manuscripts; 114. Con- 


CHOLOGY, Mo tusca, ETC.; 115. GREEK AND 
Latin Crassics; 116. Mopern Booxs (ENG- 
LisH Lirerature, Poetry and Art); 118. 


First Epirions or Mopern AvuTuors. 





FOR SALE from private library, perfect copy 
Hudson’s “Purple Land,” London, 1885. Two 
volumes original blue cloth. Excessively rare. 


a Mr. Charles, 20 West 34th, New York 
ity. 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
30 East 53d Street. Books on Occultism, Mys- 
ticism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, The 
Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, and 
kindred subjects—old, rare, and out-of-print, new 
and contemporary. 





BOOKS on Indians and the Far East. Cata- 
logs free. Aurand’s Book Store, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


LATEST FRENCH BOOKS—8s5 cents each, 
postpaid. Rolland, L’Eté—Morand, Lewis et 
Iréne. Escholier, La Nuit. Bordeaux, La Vie 
Est un Sport. Bourget, Coeur Pensif. Proust, 
La Prisonniére, 2 vols. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE GRAPHIC PRESS, 39 W. 8th St., 
New York, printers of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, specialize in the production of books 
and periodicals of distinction. Dummies pre- 
pared without charge. Telephone Stuyvesant 
8086. 




















* ORDER NOW ‘Tue Sarurvay Review, 
printed on all-rag paper and bound in Eggeling’s 
guaranteed binding; request descriptive litera- 
ture. Bookbinding and rebinding of every de- 
scription. Eggeling Bookbindery, 16 East 13th 
St., New York. Stuyvesant 8912. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 








SCIENTIFIC HOROSCOPES written on 


Business, Financial, Social and Domestic af- 
fairs. Dr. Smallwood, 687 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 





WRITERS’ SERVICES 





MANUSCRIPT 
TIONS. Multi- 
graphing. Cosmopolitan Cor- 
respondence Bureau, 50 Union Square. 
ant 7016. 


TYPING, 
Hourly Secretarial 


TRANSLA- 
Service. 
Mail Campaigns. 
Stuyves- 





LANGUAGES 





WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, Masterkey to 
All Languages. Primers, $1.94 each language: 
Bohemian, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, English, 
French, German, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Pan- 
jabi, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, 
Sechuana, Singhalese, Spanish, Swedish, Tamil. 
Pronunciation-Tables, 30c each language. Dic- 
tionaries, grammars, 4,000 languages: Afro- 
semitic, Amerindic, Eurindic, Indopacific, Siberic, 
Sinindic. Languages Publishing Company, 8 
West goth Street, New York. 


ENGLISH, Language of 150,000,000 People: 
Primers, $1.94 each, for foreigners: Armenians, 
Zohemians, Bulgarians, Danes, Dutchmen, Finns, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Greeks, Italians, Lithu- 
anians, Norwegians, Poles, Portuguese, Ru- 
manians, Russians, Ruthenians, Serbians, Slovaks, 
Spaniards, Swedes, Yids. Speech-Organs Chart, 
37¢. Pierce’s | Phonic Texts, World-Romic 
System: House Jack Built, 13¢.; Old Mother 
Hubbard, 13¢.;  Mark’s Gospel, 25c.; Poe’s 
Raven, 49c. Languages Publishing Company, 
8 West goth Street, New York. 





FRENCH, Language of 50,000,000 People: 
Primer, $1.94. Dictionary, $1.98. Sound- 
Chart, World-Romic System, 37¢. Pronuncia- 
tion-Table, zoc. Phonic Text, 13c. Languages 
Publishing Company, 8 West 4oth Street, New 
York. 





SININDIC LANGUAGES, of 
People: Chinese Primer, $1.94; 
Primer, $1.94; Mandarin Primer, $5. Languages 
Publishing Company, 8 West 4oth Street, New 
York. 


500,000,000 
Cantonese 





SPANISH, Language of 40,000,000 People: 
Primer, $1.94. Dictionary, $1.98. Sound- 
Chart, World-Romic System, 37¢. Pronuncia- 
tion-Table, 30c. Languages Publishing Com- 
pany, 8 West goth Street, New York. 





GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 


MULTIGRAPHING 


A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our plant is 
adequately equipped to take care of all your 
mailing requirements. Rate card on applica- 
tion. Manhattan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor 
Place. Stuyvesant 2505. 


GENERAL ITEMS 














BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop. 4 Christopher 
Street, New York City. Spring 8516. 





BLUE FAUN PUBLICATIONS: “Inheri- 
tance,” Callaghan; Dallett’s “New Salome”; 
Burton-Tatius’ “Loves of Clitiphon and Leu- 
cippe.” Free prospecti. 29 Lexington Ave., near 
23rd Street. Open evenings—come around! 





PIERCE’S DICTIONARY OF AVIATION 


CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 
New York. Apply for catalogue of 
secondhand books. Books also bought. 


Fifth Ave., 
desirable 


WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 


tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. . 





CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 








OUR OUT-OF-PRINT 


without 


SERVICE 


for books, magazines, 


searches 
obligation gene 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc 
National Bib- 
New York, 


Items quoted at moderate prices. 


liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, 


Pennsylvania 2986. 





MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 


the intellectual reader. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. 
Sixth New York. 


ENGLISH PERIODICALS and English book 
our specialty. Any book in print obtained. Don 
Quixote Book Shop, 47 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Pratt, 161 
Avenue , 








THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac 
Dougal Street, New York, announces that books 
h 


library be ordered by 


mail and they will be 


in their circulating may 


telephone or delivered 


promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 


CODE BOOKS 


BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable-Codes 
you want, remember that Bensinger sells them for 





Right in price and quality— 
S. R. Bensinger Co. (Est. 


every purpose! 
guaranteed correct! 








1887) 17 Whitehall St., New York. Cables. 
Multigraph. Phone: Bowling = -en 6989. 
BOOKS FOR WRITERS 

toot PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
$2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic Situations, $1.50; 
Art of Inventing Characters, $2.50; Plotting 
the Short Story, $1.00; Technique of Fiction 
Writing, $1.75; How to Write a Short Story 
6s¢. Catalogue 25 others. Manuscripts re 


vised, typed, advice as to markets. Explanatory 








. leaflets. Correspondence invited. James Knapp 
and meteorology, cloth $3.88. Pierce’s French- Reeve (Former editor, The Editor), 2 Ales 
English and English-French Dictionary of ander Building, Fraakiia, Chie. 

Aviation, paper 61c. Languages Publishing ae ee ee 
Company, 8 West goth Street, New York. SPECIALISTS 

THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new LISTS OF CHOICE FIRST EDITIONS, 
books and personal service to downtown New American and English, furnished on request. 


York. 74 Broadway—g New Street. 


M. H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ii. 
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The 
Week-end 


Book 
































What book is best for a week-end’s 
reading? that 
100,000 people have bought, read 
. and liked,—that has been the “‘best- 
selling” book in America for the past 
22 weeks,—and has been pronounced 
by William Lyon Phelps to be “the 
best American novel of the year.” 
It is 


There is one story 


S 
O 
B 
i 
“4 





by Edna Ferber 


The story of Selina DeJong, and her son, 
“So Big” is the “best-seller” everywhere. 
In Paris, at Brentano’s, So Big leads all 
other titles. “In New York, at Brentano’s, 
and in Chicago and Washington, at Bren- 
tano’s So Big also leads. At Bookstores, $2.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 





4E PRINCESS BADROULBADOUR, 
TT & has paid us a visit on her own 
magic carpet and is now our chief adviser 
in these regions, reads an enormous num- 
ber of books. She reads faster than we 
possibly can, and she visits us periodically 
to filch atvay the choicest volumes the pub- 
lishers send us. But we don’t mind. She 
is very beautiful, and she has just had her 
hair shingled. We wept to see the bounti- 
ful bronze locks falling, as we were present 
when an unsuccessful Sheikh, who has set 
up a barber-shop in these parts, shore the 
Princess’s beautifully-shapen head. How- 
ever, she says it’s awfully cool. 
The Princess has been riled by Dean Ryle 
who has been arguing that Lord Byron 
should not have a tablet in Westminster 
Abbey. She has quoted to us what Byron 
said to Lord Blessington in 1823, just a 
little over a century ago: 


I should prefer a gray Greek stone over me 
to Westminster Abbey, but I doubt if I shall have 
the luck to die so happy. 


And there was a Dean of Westminster who 
said later that Byron’s Hebrew Melodies 
might have been conceived by Isaiah and 
written by Shakespeare! $8 Last 
fall, while staying in Rochester, N. Y., 
Lawton Mackall, our favorite humorist, 
collaborated with Francis R. Bellamy, author 
of “The Balance,” etc., in writing a comedy 
of West roth Street and Bronxville, called 
“Boy Wanted.” The Bellamys eat very 
little, but the crisp cool air gave Lawton 
quite an appetite. It finally came to a 
point where Mrs. Bellamy asked wanly how 
soon they thought the play would be fin- 
ished. Lawton, the hungry guest, replied 
that he thought “in about eleven more 
meals.” Al Woods will produce “Boy 
Wanted” some time this fall, or in the winter. 
aca The other evening The Princess 
took us pleasantly to task for our habit of 
talking oracularly about books we had only 
glanced into or skimmed through, and some 
day in the near future we shall devote our 
column to an attempt at a defence of this, 
we will admit, pernicious habit. The Prin- 
cess is tall, pale, and slender and wears tor- 
toiseshell glasses when she reads. These 
give her an incredibly earnest expression. 
She has the three most fascinating Fs, name- 
ly fastidiousness, fantasticality, and frivol- 
ity. She has known the Phenix for a long 
time and they get along very well. 
——oe——~ A pamphlet was winged our 
way called “Praising Colorado Through 
Community Singing: Singing Colorado into 
the Hearts of Her People,” with the rider, 
“Buy Colorado-made Goods,” an injunction 
of the Colorado Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants Association. We quote, 
from a rugged stave, the 


CHORUS 
There’s a call in “Call-orado,” 
Besides the “call of the wild’; 
It’s a call to every woman, 
Every man and child; 
Call “Hurrah for Col-Hurrah-do!” 
But don’t forget as you go, 
That your CALL FOR HOME-MADE 
PRODUCTS 
KEEPS THE “DOUGH IN COLORA- 
DOUGH!” 


The air, by the way, is “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail a-Winding.” Get the idea? 


Inspired by this lyric we tried to take a 
flight into the Empyrean of self-advertis- 
ing ourselves, but we found Pegasus re- 
Joseph 


calcitrant. $8. 


Conrad’s 





death removes a master of literature. He 
is among the immortals— 


Love born of knowledge, love that gains 
Vitality as Earth it mates, 

The meaning of the Pleasures, Pains, 
The Life, the Death illuminates, 





The Phoenix Nest 
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am Selznick-Brentano Junior, Inc. 
was organized recently under the laws of 
the State of New York with a capitaliza- 
tion of $20,000. The Directors of the new 
company are A. Brentano, Jr., publisher, of 
New York and Paris; David O. Selznick, 
motion picture producer, of New York; and 
Frank H. Shaw, manufacturer, of Mont- 
clair, N. J. It is stated that interesting in- 
novations of importance to the book pub- 
lishing and motion picture fields will short- 
ly be announced. Expansion of capitaliza- 
tion is intended in the autumn. 

We hear from a trustworthy source that 
“A Child’s House,” by Margaret McMurchy, 
published by Macmillan, Canada, is a fine 
and delightful work. ~—S8-. George 
Moore has written an introduction to an 
“Anthology of Pure Poetry.” Yes, that’s 
its name, “An Anthology of Pure Poetry.” 
Yes, P-U-R-E! Maurice Bar- 
ing’s new book, “C,” The London Times 
calls “an enigmatic work.” The American 
edition is in two volumes, (Doubleday) 
“nearly three times the bulk of an ordin- 
ary novel.” We take it, as the Times takes 
it, that “Mr. Baring is at great pains to 
create an illusion that what we are reading 
is fact rather than fiction.” He writes a 
preface in which he introduces an appar- 
ently imaginary author of the manuscript, 
Walter Wright, who is “an old friend of 
mine, a journalist and a traveller.” ‘This 
Wright has compiled the story from the 
papers of a third party, now deceased, 
known to both, viz: one “Gerald Malone.” 
The book, as The Times puts it, is “a study 
in the temperament of a failure”? We 
should guess ourselves that such an extra- 
ordinarily long work was a bit beyond this 
brilliant writer. It is rather like seeing 
Abrahams, the English sprinter, attempt to 
rival Paavo Nurmi. A new 
Dunsany to look forward to is “The King 
of Elfland’s Daughter,” evidently a title 
adapted from the old ballad one, “The King 
of Ireland’s Daughter.’ And on October 
24th Walter De La Mare lectures at Yale 
University on the Bergen Foundation. His 
subject will be “The Supernatural in Fic- 
tion.” Hugh Walpole, Padraic Colum, and 
Frank Swinnerton are some of those who 
have lectured on the same foundation here- 
tofore. <8 Vachel Lindsay writes 
us he is now at home in Spokane, dubbing 
the Davenport hotel there me plus ultra. 
He has been filling twenty scrap-books with 
the records of his life. This last year he 
was at Gulf Park College, Mississippi, 
which fronts on the Gulf of Mexico—be- 
hind it pine, live oak and magnolia forest. 
There Vachel taught poetry. Knowing 
Vachel, we know he taught it spontaneously 
and well, with a common-sense like the 
common-sense of Blake. —-—$8-—> On 
June 26th last the engagement of Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith was announced to the Rev. Theo- 
dore Penrose Fry, eldest son of Sir John Fry 
of Great Ayton, Yorkshore. J. U. Nicolson 
who wrote a book of poems, “The King of 
the Black Isles,” which aroused Keith Preston 
to a frenzy of appreciation, has now written 
another, “The Sainted Courtezan and Other 
Poems.” Pascal Covici sends us a fine 
voluminous blurb about it. ‘“Sunlighted 
flesh-tints of life against a background of 
vivid legend.” -<S6-~~ Kendall Ban- 
ning, editorial director and vice-president 


of the New Fiction Publishing Corpora- 


tion, publishers of Snappy Stories and Live 
Stories, and editor of Popular Radio, has 
recently been made vice-president and edi- 
torial director of the Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany, publishers of Judge and Film Fun. 
Norman Anthony has been made editor of 
Judge and George Mitchell remains as 
editor of Film Fun. —S@->~ This fall 
old Joe French publishes four works, 
“Sixty Years of American Humor,” Little 
Brown, September 6th, two volumes of de- 
tective stories beginning the Great Detec- 
tive Story Series of the new Dial Press, and 
“Sagas of the Seas,” an attempt to prove, 
on a “dare” from James B. Connolly, that 
America has produced the best sea litera- 
ture of any nation. The Dial Press pub- 
lishes this also, with Connolly’s introduc- 
tion. Joe says of himself, “the villain still 
pursues her,” meaning the Anthological 
Muse,—and indeed his recent anthological 
activities have resulted in some fine collec- 
tions. Joe is an enthusiast and this work 
is play to him. ——-8- And so, we’re 
off to take our first ride upon a camel. 
Camels never get as thirsty as we do, La’ 
laha, il Allah! 
W. R. B, 
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I have the honor to announce 


THE TATTOOED 
COUNTESS 


Cart Van VECHTEN’S 


new novel and his best. I have 
been reading manuscripts by Carl 
Van Vechten since 1916 and pub- 
lishing them, not I think without 
enthusiasm. But nothing of his that 
I have ever seen has delighted me 
as has this tale of Ella Nattatorrini. 
It deserves the attention of all who 
care for the serious American novel 
of today. Here I honestly believe 
you have it at its best. 


Three editions called for before 
publication. $2.50 





HE TIGER IN THE HOUSE 
The original edition, at $7.50, has 
been for some time out of print. 
This classic of the cat is now avail- 
able again in an attractive cloth 
binding with all the illustrations of 
the original at $4.00. 


% 
Ordeal 


By Dare Co..ins 





*“A reminder of The Nigger of the 


Narcissus.” — William McFee in 
THE SatTurDAY REVIEW. 


“It has thrills enough and to spare. 
Would certainly seem to mark the 
advent of a new writer to the 
small company of the distinguished 
few of real distinction and signifi- 
cance."—-The New York Times. 

2nd printing. $2.50 


Ding Dong Bell 


By WALTER DE LA Mare 
“A very fragrant flower in the 
meadows of English literature. 
Among the gravestones this poet of 
dusk moves as tenderly as a wraith, 
uttering the epitaphs of his own 
making.” —V. Sackville-West in The 
Nation & Athenaeum. $1.75 


3 
2 
~ Sandoval 


By Tuomas BEER 


“Touches a note as new in Ameri- 
can fiction as the same author’s 
Stephen Crane touched in American 
biography.”—Carl Van Doren in 
The Century. 4th printing. $2.00 


The Bazaar 


and Other Stories 
By Martin ARMstTRONG 


“Makes a serious bid to be ranked 
among the very highest. By what 
magic does he bring it to pass 
that one loves all his characters 
even as he seems to love them?”— 
The New York Times. $2.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 FirrH AvENuE, New York 
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